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Reavis, W. C., and Butsch, R. L. C. Abstracts of 
Unpublished Masters’ Theses in the Field of 
Secondary-School Administration. (Dept. of 
Secondary-School Principals of the N. E. A. 
Bulletin No. 24 2 p. 1929. H. V. Church. 
$1.00. 

Reeder, Ward G. The Business Administration of 
a School System. 454 p- 1929. Ginn. $2.40. 

Smith, Harry P, Business Administration of 
Public Schools. 432 p. 1929. World Book Co. 
$2.20. 

Soper, Wayne W. Legal Limitations on the Rights 
and Powers of School Boards with Respect to 
Taxation. (Cont. to Educ. No. 349.) 124 p- 
1929 Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Stone, Clarence R. Supervision of the klementary 
Schools. 1929. Houghton Mifflin. : 

Swift, F. H., and Zimmerman, B. L. State School 
Taxes and School Funds and Their Apportion 
ment. (Bulletin 1928, No. 29.) 431 p. 1929. 
U. S. Bureau of Education. $.50. 

Uhl, Willis L., ed. The Supervision of Secondary 
Subjects. 673 p. 1929. Appleton. $2.40 

Wright, J. C., and Allen, C. R. Efficiency in Edu 


cation, 405 p. 1929. John Wiley & Sons. 
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Abel, James F., and Bond, Norman J. Illiteracy 
in the Seve ral Countries of the World. (Bulle 
tin 1929, No. 4.) 68 p. 1929. U. S. Bureau 
of Education. $.15. 

Caswell, Hollis L. City School Surveys: An Inter 
pretation and Appraisal. (Cont. to Educ. Ni 
358.) 130 p. 1929. Teachers College, Colum 
bia. $1.50. 

Cyoper, William J. Biennial Report of the State 

J Department of Education, 1926-27 and 1927-28. 
Part One. 352 p. 1929. Calif. State Dept. of 
Educ. Gratis. 

Educational Survey Commission of the State of 
Florida. Digest. Survey Staff Report, Elemen 
tary and Secondary Edueation. 32 p. 1929. 
The Commission. Gratis. 

Evans, Henry R. Educational Boards and Foun- 
dations, 1926-28. (Bulletin 1929, No. 9.) 12 p. 
1929. U.S. Bureau of Education. $.05. 

Gaumnitz,-W. H. Salaries and Salary Trends of 
Teachers in Rural Schools. (Bulletin 1929, No. 
6.) 54 p. 1929. U.S. Bureau of Education. 
$.10. 

Government of the Philippine Islands. Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Bureau of Educa 


tion. Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Diree 


tor of Education for the Calendar 
212 p.- 1929. The Bureau. 

Hamilton, William. Work of the Bureau of 
cation for the Natives of Alaska 
1929, No. 12.) 6 p. 1929. ¥U. 8 
Education. $.05. 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti 
Tuskegee Institute. veport of the |} 
Survey of the Virgin Islands. 69 p. 
Institute. 

Hamtramck, Michigan. Board 
Answering the Questionnaire: A D 
Important Facts about the Hamt 
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Board. 

Hamtramck Publie Schools. Am 
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letin. Vol. VII, No. 3.) Salary Seales 
School Systems, 1928-29. 106-171 
The Association. $.25. 


National Education Association. Resea 
sion. Salary Tabulations, 1928-29. 
tions I-A through V-A; I-B th: 

1929. The Association. $5.00 each. 

Phillips, Frank M. Per Capita Costs 
Schools, 1927-28. Statistical Circular 
ll p. U.S. Bureau of Education. $. 

Phillips, Frank M. Per Capita Costs in 1 
Training Institutions, 1927-28. Statist 
cular No. 11. 6 p. 1929. U. 8S. Bur 
Education. $.05. 

Rieciardi, Nicholas, and others. Junior ‘ 
Survey of Siskiyou County, California. 
1929. Calif. State Dept. of Educ. Gratis 

Strayer, G. D., and Engelhardt, N. L. ‘ 
Report of the Educational Survey Com 
State of Florida, to the Senate and Hous 
Representatives, Florida State Legislature, A} 
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niversity of Kentucky. Proceedings of the Fifth 
Annual Educational Conference, University 
Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Vol. I. No. 3. p. 1929. The 
of Texas Bulletin. General Extensiorz 
Services of the University of Texas with Statis 
tical Data for 1927-1928. 28 p. 1929. Univ. 
of Texas. 
earrondo, Francisco. Education in Porto Rico. 
Bulletin No. 5.) 93 p- 1929. Dept. of Educ 
of Porto Rico. Gratis. 
Whitney, Frederick L. Statistics for Beginners in 
Education. 123 p- 1929. Appleton. $1.50. 
Williams, J. Harold. Elementary Statistics. 
p.- 1929. Heath. $2.00. 
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Colvin, 8. S., Bagley, W. C., and Macdonald, M. E. 
Human Behavior. Rev. ed. 334 p. 1929. Mac- 
millan. $1.60. 

Crosland, H. R. The Psychological Methods of 
Word-Association and Reaction Time as Tests 
of Deception. (Univ. of Ore. Pub. Vol. I, No. 
1.) 104 p. 1929. Univ. of Ore. Press. $1.00. 

Garrison, S. C., and Garrison, K. F. The Psy 
chology of Elementary School Subjects. 569 p. 
1929. Johnson Pub. Co. $2.00. 

Gast, Ira M. Fundamentals of Educational Psy- 
chology. 354 p. 1929. Sanborn. $2.00. 

Laycock, Sam RK. Adaptability to New Situations. 
170 p. 1929. Warwick & York. $2.40. 

Low, Barbara. Psycho-analysis and Education. 
224 p. 1929. Harcourt, Brace. $2.25. 

Muse, Maude B. An Introduction to Efficient 
Study Habits, According to the Laws and Prin 
ciples Governing Economical Learning. 110 p. 
1929. W. B. Saunders. $1.00. 

Owens, Albert A. The Behavior-Problem Boy: A 
Socio-Educational Survey. 188 p. 1929. Univ. 
of Pa. 

Palmer, Anthony R. Progressive Practices in 
Directing Learning. 300 p. 1929. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

Pintner, Rudolf. Educational Psychology: An 
Introductory Text. 387 p. 1929. Holt. $2.50. 

Thomas, Dorothy S., and associates. Some New 
Techniques for Studying Social Behavior. 
(Child Development Monographs No. 1.) 203 p. 
1929. Teachers College, Columbia. $2.00. 


(7) INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

Beaumont Public Schools. Bulletin. The Testing 
Program of Elementary Grades (One—Five), 
Year 1928-29. 12 p. 1929. Beaumont Public 
Schools. 

Chicago Principals’ Club. Fourth Yearbook: 
Educational Measurement. 170 p. 1929. Chi- 
cago Principals’ Club. $1.00. 

» Cocks, A. W. The Pedagogical Value of the 
True-False Examination. 131 p. 1929. War- 
wick & York. $2.50. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Bulletin of 
General Information for 1930. 28 p- 1929. 
The Board. $.25. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Definition 
of Requirements for 1930. 109 p. 1929. The 
Board. $.25. 

College Entranee Examination Board. Fourth 
Annual Report of the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion of Scholastic Aptitude Tests. 38 p. 1929. 
The Board. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Places of 


Examination; List of Places at Which Examina- Olson, Willard C. The Measurement of N 
‘ 





tions Were Held in June, 1929. 
The Board. 

College Entrance Examination Board. 
Ninth Annual Report of the Secretar 
College Entrance Examination B , 
1929. The Board. 

Educational Records Bureau. Gray 
sons of Intelligence and Ae! 
Scores of Student Groups in Eighty 
pendent Schools. (Bulletin N 
1929. The Bureau. 

Franzen, Raymond. Health Educati 

*.. 1929. American Child Health 
$.90. 

Gibbons, Alice N. Tests in the Soci 
“Record of a Testing Experience in § 
School Social Studies. 144 p- 1929 
Council for the Social Studies. $1 

Gréene, H. A., and Jorgensen, A. N 
VInterpretation of Educational Test 
1929. Longmans, Green. $3.20. 

Henmon, V. A. C. Achievement Tests i 

Yern Foreign Languages. (Publi 
American and Canadian Committees 
Languages, Vol. V.). 363 p. 1929. 
$1.00. 

H@nmon, V. A. C., and others. Prog: 
‘the Modern Foreign Languages. 152 
Maemillan. $.75. 

MeAdory, Margaret. The Construct 
‘dation of an Art Test. 40 p. 1929 
College, Columbia. $1.25. 

Marine, Edith L. The Effect of Fami 
the Examiner Upon Stanford-Binet 
formance. 42 p. 1929. Teachers C 
lumbia. $1.59. 

Mary L. M’Graw, Sister, and Marie C 
Sister. Group Intelligence Tests in tly 
Grades. (Catholic University of Amer 
cational Research Bulletin, Vol. IV, 
41 p. 1929. Catholie Educ. Press. $¢ 

Odell, Charles W. Educational Tests f 
JHigh Schools. 3rd ed. (Univ. of 

3ureau of Educational Research, Bullet 


53.) 50 p. 1929. The Univ. Gratis. 


Odell, C. W. A Selected Annotated Bibliog 


VDealing with Examinations and School 
(Univ. of [llinois, Bureau of Educati 
search, Bulletin No. 43.) 42 p. 1929. 
of Ill. $.50. 
Odell, C. W. The Use of Seales for 
Pupils’ Answers to Thought Questions. 





} 


of Illinois, Bureau of Educational Researc! 


letin No. 46.) 34 p. 1929. Univ. of Il 
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n Normal Children. 97 p. 1929. Univ. Paynter, R. H., and Blanchard. iyllis. A Study 


2? OO 


0 of Educational Achi men f roblem (1 
Jacob 8S. Report of the Fifth Annual dren. 72 p. 1929. Commonwealth Fund, Divi 
1-Wide Testing Survey Conducted through sion of Publications. $1.00. 


t'se of the Public School Achievement Tests. Reeves, Margaret. Training Scho or Delin 
1929. Publie School Pub. Co. Gratis. quent Girls. 455 p. 1929. Russell Sage Foun 
Fr. W., and Russell, J. D. The Measure dation. 
College Excellence. (Bulletin of the Wallin, John E. W. A Brief Survey 
iu of School Service, Vol. I, No. 4.) 141 p. Education in the Publie Sel ; 
Univ. of Kentucky. $.50. 57 p. 1929. Baltimor 
M. The Objective or New-Type Examina- 
$78 p. 1929. Scott, Foresman. $2.20. 


$3.50. 


ao. 


(9) EpucaATionaL RE 
Crgwford, Albert B. Incentives to 
Vvey of Student Opinion. 


Annual Conference on Educational Mea 
nt Held at Indiana University, April 19 »* 
1929. (Indiana Univ. Bulletin of School Univ. Press. $5.00. 
Vol. V, No. 6.) 96 p. 1929. Univ. Dorough, Augustus B., com} Hoy 
$.50. Working Their Way through 
How to Construct and Use Non 1929, Cokesbury. 
lized Objective Tests. 168 p. 1929. Dougherty, Mary L. The Edueatio 
the Department of Educatior 
rothy. An Experimental Evaluation of Studies in Edue. No. 11 isp 
Composition Scales. (Johns Hopkins Hopkins Press. $1.25. 
s in Educ. No. 14.) 85 p. 1929. Johns ‘arley, Belmont M. What 
about the Public Schools: 


Review Shop. 


s Press. $1.50. 
Robert K. Measurement of Appreciation tent of the Publie Scho 
try, Prose, and Arts, and Studies in Ap Cont. to Educ. No. 355.) 
77 p. 1929. Teachers College, Co ers College, Columbia. 
$1.50. auger, Marguerite E. 
, L. L., and Chave, E. J. The Measure sponse to Taste Stimuli in the 
of Attitudes. 96 p. 1929. Univ. of Chi Cont. to Edue. No. 3 ' 
Press. $1.00. ers College, Columbia. 
\istyne, Dorothy. The Environment of Thre: iregory, C. A., 
r-Old Children; Factors Related to Intelli Method in Ed 
and Vocabulary Tests. 109 p. 1929. 1929. ©, A. Gregory Co. 
ers College, Columbia. $1.50. Haefner, Ralph. The Educational Significance of 
, John E. W. A Statistical Study of the Left-Handedness. 92 p. 1929. Teachers Col 
vidual Test in Ages VIII and IX in th. lege, Columbia. $1.50. 
unford-Binet Scale. (Mental Measurement Herriott, M. E. 
nograph, 1929, No. 6.) 58 p. 1929. Success. (Ur 
Eleanor P. Educational Achievement and tional Research, 
elligence of Independent School Children: 
ort on the Results of Testing Program 1927 Kelley, Truman L. 
(Educ. Records Bulletin No. 2.) 78 p. tion in Research 
1929. Ed. Records Bur. $1.00. 1929. Ohio State Univ. Press. 
Wright, Wendell W. The Development and Use of National Education Association. 
1 Composite Achievement Test. (Indiana Univ. Superintendence, and Research Divisior Ci 
01 of Educ. Bulletin V.) 90 p- 1929. The School Research Studies Completed and in Prog 
ress, Oct., 1928; As Reported to the School 
’ Research Exchange. 26 p. 1929. The Asso 
(8) EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN elation. 
Baker, Harry J. Educational Disability and Case National Education Association. 
} 


ro 


Studies in Remedial Teaching. 72 p. 1929. Superintendence and Resear 
Publie School Pub. Co. $2.00. cation Discussed in Lay Magazil 

Keesecker, Ward W. Digest of Legislation for 1929. Ed. Res. Service 
Education of Crippled Children. (Bulletin 1929, 1929. The Association. 
No. 5.) 18 p- 1929. U.S. Bureau of Educa- Noble, M. C. S., Jr. Current Reports on Activity 
tion. $.05. Programs, Projects, Research Studies, Ete., in 














North Carolina. Educational Publication No. 
139 if p. 1929. State Sup’t of Pub. In 
struction, 

Odell, C. W. The Comparison of Pupils’ Achieve- 
ment with Their Capacity. (Univ. of Illinois, 


Educational Research, 
51. < p. 1929. Univ. of Il. 
Odell, C. W. A al Study of 


Achievement 


Bureau of 
Gratis. 
Measures of 


Criti 


Relative to Capacity. 


Illinois, Bureau of Educational Research, Bulle 
tin No. 45 58 p. 1929. Univ. of Ill. $.50. 
Rueff, Jacques From the Physical to the Social 


Sciences. 159 p. 1929. Johns Hopkins Press. 


Teachers Association. Committee on 
Re seareh, Child 


Schools. 35 p. 


Accounting in the Public 


1929. 


The Association. 


U. S. Bureau of Education. Bibliography of Re 
search Studies in Education, 1926-1929. (Bul 
1928, No. 22 162 p. 1929. The 


Bureau. $.25. 


Van Wagenen, M. J. Comparative Pupil Achieve 

’ ment in Rural, Town, and City Schools. 144 p- 
1929. Univ. of Minn. $1.50. 

Vou KleinSmid, Rufus B. Effective Study Pro 

cedures. (Univ. of Southern Calif. Studies No. 
8 117 p. 1929. The Univ. 


Walker, Helen M. Studies in 
tistical Method. 
Wilkins Co. 

Wood, Claude R. 


the History of Sta- 
229 p. 1929. Williams & 
$5.00. 


Does Personality Have a Definit« 


“and Consistent Use in Education? (Cont. to 
Educ. No. 56.) 77 p. 1929. George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

Woods, Elizabeth L. Third Yearbook of the Psy- 
chology and Educational Research Division. 
239 p. 1929. Los (Angeles City School District. 

(10) TEACHERS AND TEACHING METHODS 


(Sce also Administration, Special Subjects and 

Age 
The Training of Elementary 
340 p. 1929. 
$3.50. 


Groups) 
Alexander, Thomas. 

Teachers in Germany. Teachers 
College, Columbia 
Brueckner, Leo J. Scales for the Rating of Teach- 


ing Skill. 2nd ed. 31 p. 1929. Univ. of 
Minn. ¢.50. 
Burton, William H. The Nature and Direction 


of Learning. 595 p. 1929. $2.25. 

California State Department of Education. List 
of High School Textbooks. (Bulletin No. M-3.) 
57 p. 1929. The Board. 

Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas. 
List of Teachers’ Activities. 
The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study.) 
254-303 p. 1929. Univ. of Chicago Press. $.20. 


Appleton. 


Check 


(Reprinted from 





Bulletin No. 


Univ. of 
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Charters, W. W 
Vmonwea!'th 
1929. Univ. of Chicago Press. $4. 
Culbert, Jane F. 
"235 p. 1929. 
Elliott, Julia E. The 
Handbook, Vol. 13. 
room Teacher, Inc. 
Elsbree, W. S., Halsey, H. R., and |} 


The Teacher’s Handbook. 289 p 


., and Waples, Douglas 
Teacher-Training Study 
The Visiting Teacher at 
Fund 
Classroom T 


Commonwealth 


590 p. ] 


ers College, Columbia. $2.50, 
The Fine Art of 


Edwards Bros. 


Fleshman, Arthur C. 
280 p. 1929. 


Franzen, C. G. F., and Stanforth, A 


vation and Study Manual. 128 p. 
Specialty Press. $.50, 

Frazier, B. W. Teach rraining 
(Bulletin 1929, No. 17. 35 p. 
Bureau of Edueation. $.10. 

Hicks, Kate E., and others. §S 


sentials. 1929. The aut 
School, Georgia State Teachers C 

Hosic, James F. The C 
23 p. 1929. Teachers College, Col 

W. Hardin. The Instr 
ministrative Research Series, M 
2.) 44 p. 1929. Bureau of Ad 
Research. 

Knowlton, D. C., and Tilton, J. W. 1 
Motion Picture as an Aid to Ti 


130 p. 


ooperative | 


Hughes, 


uctio! st 


1929. Yale Univ. Press. $3.00. 
Lancelot, W. H. Handbook of Tea g S 
198 p. 1929. John Wiley & Sons, | 


Maller, Julius B. Cooperation 
An Experimental Study in Motivat 
to Edue. No. 384.) 
College, Columbia. 

Melvin, A. Progressive Tea 

/Interpretation for the Guidance of Tea g 
the Public Schools. 


$2.00. 


176 p. 1929. 
$1.75. 
Gordon. 
272 p. 1929. Ay 
Moffitt, C. A., and Douglas, Sara., editors. 5 
Campaign of the Pittsburgh Teachers Ass 


tion, 1926-1929. 84 p. 1929. The Associat 
Morris, Elizabeth H. Personal Traits and > 


in Teaching. (Cont. to Educ. No. 342 73 
1929. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.6 
Myers, A. F., Harshman, F. 

¥ Secondary-School Teachers. 245 p 
American Book Co. $1.32. 

National Congress of Parents & Teachers. 
Handbook. 112 p. 1929. The Congress. ¢ 


and 


National Congress of Parents & Teachers. 
ceedings of the Thirty-third Annual Meet 
The Congress. 


1929. $3.00. 


560 Pp. 





1929] 


Association. 
The 


Association. 


Education Department of 


Teachers. Fourth Yearbook. 
ms ihe 
jucation Association. Department of 
Division. Pro! 
A Selected and Anno 


1929. The 


ndence and Research 
her Tenure: 
bliography. 9 p. Associa 


Education Association. Department of 
Teacher 


Annotated Bibli 


tendence and Research Division. 
n: A Selected 


7p. 1929. 


Education 


and 
The Association. 
Association. Department of 
tendence and Research Division. Teache: 
ent Systems: A Selected and Annotated 
1929. The Association. 

Teacher Training in North 
No. 135 


9. State Sup’t of Pub. Instruction. 


Educational Publication 


Luther. 


99 p. 


The Value of Homogeneous 

1929. Warwick & York. 

Educational Significance of 
1’s Psycho-Expedition Method. 

N. L. Brown. §$.25. 

r, Edwin H. 


Laidlaw 


15 p. 


Simplifying Teaching. 

Bros. $1.76. 

G. A., and Ross, B. R. Outlines for O' ser 
for Student Teachers. 1929. Ed- 

$1.00. 

R. F., and Morehart, G. C. 


192 p. 


52 p- 
is Bros. 
The Nature 
1929. Me 


Meaning of Teaching. 273 p. 
) 


v-Hill. $2.50. 
New 
Experimental Study of 


Ambrose L., ed. 
for the 


Proceedings, 1928; 
K Society 
lueation. (Problems in Teacher Training, Vol. 
04 p. 1929. $1.25. 
ison, John F. A Pro- 
nal Reading for Teachers. 70 p. 1929. 
nbia, S. C., State Co. 


Bureau of Education. 


Brandow Pr. Co. 


Teaching and Living: 


$.50. 
Publications of the 
S. Bureau of Education of Special Interest 
H School 1929. The 
Bureau. 
les, D., and Stone, C. A. 
5p. 1929. Appleton. $2.00. 
Lewis W. Supply and Demand as Ap 
High-School (Univ. of Ili 
Bureau Circular 


Teachers. 7 P- 


al 


The Teaching Unit. 


Teachers. 
of Educational Research 
00.) Il p. 1929. Univ. of Ill. 
. D., and Freeman, F. N. 
392 p. 


Gratis. 
Motion Pictures 
Classroom. 1929. 
$1.80. 
ring, M. N., and Flemming, C. W. 
Study of High School Pupils. 133 p. 
leachers College, Columbia. $1.15. 


Houghton 


Directing 


1929 
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Yeager, William A. State Certif 
the Training of Elen 


Service. 350 p. 1929. Univ 


PRE-SCHOOL, KINDERGA 
TARY SCHOOLS 
Sul 
and B 
hild. 
‘orinne. Creative 
226 p. 1929. 
and M 
Activities 
1929. Maecmi 
xe, W. W. 
Principal in New 
) 18 p 192 
$.10. 
Mary 


Nurse ry 


Study 


Davis, Preparation 
Kindergartens, 
Leaflet No 


Educatio 


School 

ureau of 

Some P 
garten-Primary Education, 
1929, No. 29. 24 p 
of Education. $.05. 


ises oO! 


tin 


Anderson, . 
2nd ed. 


Vaegre, Marion L., and 


and Training 
Minn. $2.00. 
Foster, J. C., and Mattson, M. L. 

Procedure, 220 ] 1929. Ap] 
Furfey, Paul H. A Selected Bibliogrs 

Development. (Catholic Univ. of 
al Research Bulletin, \V 

1929. The Univ. 
Paul Social 

1929. 
Goodspeed, H. 

Training of 

cott. 
Horn, 


Care 


Univ. of 


Problen 


Furfey, 


a be p- 


$1.80. 
John L. 
tion. 394 p. 
Huffaker, C. L., : 
School Teac] 
Univ. of Ore 
Kirkpatrick, Edwi 
Study. 4th ed. 
$2.00. 
Lasker, Bruno. 
p. 1929. H 
Leal, Mary A. Physiolog 
tion to 
Girls. 118 p. 1929. Univ. of Pa. 
Mateer, Florence. Just Normal C 


1929. Appleton. $2.00 


Certain Cha 











Tilson, Marie A. 
Y 


¥ 
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Meek, Lois H. How Children Build Habits. 3rd 
ed. 92 p. 1929. Amer. Assoc. of Univ. Women. 
Minor, Ruby. Pupil Activities in the Elementary 


Grades: A Series of Practical Natural Learning 


Activities for Grades One to Six Inclusive. 270 
p- 1929. Lippincott. $1.80. 

Moore, Thomas V. The Reasoning Ability of 
Children in the First Years of School Life. 
34 p. 1929. Williams & Wilkins. $.75. 

Mossman, Lois C. Principles of Teaching and 
Learning in the Elementary School. 292 p. 
1929. Houghton Mifflin. $1.90. 

Ngtional Society for the Study of Education. 

fThe Twenty-Eighth Yearbook: Preschool and 

, Parental Education. 875 p. 1929. Public 


School Pub. 
New York 


Elementary Education. 


Co. 


(State) 


$3.75. 
University. Committee on 
Cardinal Objectives in 
Elementary Education with a Series of Reports 
by Classroom Teachers Illustrating Ways and 
Means of Attaining 


1929. The Univ. 


O’Shea, Michael V. 


These Objectiv S. Iss p- 


Newer Ways with Children. 


419 p. 1929. Greenberg. $3.50. 

Piaget, Jean. The Child’s Conception of the 
World. Tr. by Joan and Andrew Tomlinson. 
397 p. 1929. Harcourt, Brace. $4.00. 

Pyle, W. H., and Murphy, H. K. Experimental 
Studies in Pre-School Education. 46 p. 1929. 
Detroit Teachers College. $.50. 

YPyle, William H. Training Children. 206 p. 
1929. Century. $1.75. 

San Francisco Public Schools. Department of 


Educational Research and Service. Pupil Prog- 

ress through the Grades As Shown by Age-Grade 
1929. The Dept. 

Teaching and Learning the Com- 
415 p. 1929. Appleton. $2.25. 

I., and Veeder, B. S. The Adolescent: 

365 p. 1929. Ap 


Distribution. 
Schmidt, C. C. 
mon Branches. 
Schwab, S. 
His Conflicts and Escapes. 
pleton. $3.00. 
Problems of Preschool Children. 
90 p. $1.50. 


1929. Teachers College, Columbia. 


(12) Junior High ScHOOL 
(See also Teaching, Administration, etc.) 
Cox, Philip W. L. 
Its Curriculum. 


$2.00. 
Hounchell, Paul. 


The Junior High School and 


474 p. 1929. Seribner’s. 


Training of Junior High School 


Teachers. (Cont. to Educ. No. 53.) 112 p. 
1929. George Peabody College for Teachers. 


The Junior High School 
1929. Doubleday, Doran. 


McGregor, A. Laura. 
Teacher. 284 p. 
$2.00. 
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, Chubb, Percival. 





VOL. 


(13) SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(See also Curriculum, Teaching 
slake, Mabelle B., and others. The |} 
the Modern Girl. 219 p. 1929, 
Mifflin. $3.00. 
Bottenfield, E. O. A Program of |} 


AGuidance for High Schools. 
Bureau of Educational 
54.) 30 p. 1929. Univ. of IIL. 


Clifton, John L. The Small Secondary 


> ‘ 1 
Lescenareh { 


VOhio: A Study of Its Potentialities 
comings. 131 p. 1929. R. G. Adar 
Coynts, George S. Secondary Educat 
‘dustrialism. 70 p. 1929. Harvard | 


$1.00. 
Coxe, W. W. 
cipal in New 


Study of the Secondary = 


York State. (Bullet 


22 p. 1929. Univ. of the State of N 
Crowley, Francis M. Rapid Development 
lic High Schools in Past Deeade. 8 
National Catholic Welfare Conferenc: 
Dyde, W. F. Public Secondary Edu 
ada. (Cont. to Educ. No. 345.) 272 
Teachers College, Columbia. $2.50. 


Jessen, Carl A. Secondary Education, 1 


(Bulletin 1929, No. 22.) 19 p. 19% 
Bureau of Education. $.05. 
Koos, L. V., and Weersing, F. J. Secon 


Y eation in California. 
Survey.) 128 p. 1929. 
Educ. $.60. 


Roanoke City Publie Schools. 


( Report of a Pre 
Calif. State 


A Survey 
Features of the Junior and Senior Hig! 
51 p. 1929. Board of Edue. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Accredited 8 


$.50. 


Schools in the United States. (Bullet 
No. 26.) 144 p. 1929. The Bureau. ¢ 


(14) READING, WRITING AND LANGUA' 


Baker, Elizabeth W. Development of Ek 


English Language Textbooks in th 
States. (Cont. to Educ. No. 45.) 80 p. 


George Peabody College for Teachers. 


groening, Angela M. Developing Appr 
through Teaching Literature. (Johns H 
Studies in Educ. No. 13.) 128 p. 1929. 


$2.00. 
The Teaching of English 


Hopkins Press. 


‘ . . . 
Elementary and the Secondary School. 


594 p. 1929. Maemillan. $2.75. 
, Coleman, Algernon. The Teaching of Mé 


eign Languages in the United States. 
1929. Maemillan. $1.50. 
Foerster, Norman. The American Schol: 


Study in Literae Inhumaniores, 


Univ. of N. C. $1.00. 


60 p. 


R 


ar 
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son D. The Teaching of Latin. 235 p Whildin, O. A., and Seally. Ag: 
Appleton. $2.00. Method of Speech Read 

R. L. Summary of Investigations Relat Hearing Child 

Grammar, Language, and Composition Pub. Co. $3.00. 
#29. Univ. of Chicago Press. $2.( 


r of the Visitation. Visual Perception (15 


ng and Spelling: A Statistical Analysis. ; : 
: ; ; , , American Library 
Univ. of America, Educationa) Rx ; 

erence Section, 


Bu retin, Vol. iV, No. 1. £5 P- 1929. Yearbook, No. l. 


Edue. Press. $.35. tior on ae 


American Library Asso 
tee. School Library 
1929. The Associat 


Brown, Zaidee, and G 


ighes. Creative Power. 396 p. 1929. 
, Doran. $3.50. 
la K. Suggestions for Motivating 
sraille Reading. (Educational Publi 
ries II, No. 2.) 31 p. 1929. Ameri- 
lation for the Blind. 
High-School Reporting and Edit 
1929. McGraw-Hill. $1.60. 
Vail. The School Drama in En- 


ard Catalog for Hig! 
ment, 1926-28. 256 
$1.80. 
King, William A. Th 
224 p. 1929. Seribi 
Maryland School Bullet 


tary School Library. 


25 p. 1929. Longmans, Green. $3.50. 
S., and Baer, J. A. Handwriting in 
nd Village Schools of New York State. 
oo me. O88.) 52 p. 1929. Univ. of the Rosenlof, George W. Lil 
“an. c. Gm } Training Institutio 
Cassie S. The Derivation of Tentative rae ‘ ‘ 
oti.) 159 p- 1929. 
bia. $1.50. 
arvard Univ. Press. $1.00 f - , , 
Harvard Univ. Press. $1.00. . Webb, Hanor A. The High School § 
Walter B. The Art of Rapid Reading 
1929. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 


M. The Training of Teachers of the 


1929. State Dept. « 


for Short Exposures in Reading. 8&2 p. 


for 1928-1929. 16 p. 1929. Gi 
College for Teachers. $.10. 


Foreign Languages. 112 p. 1929. 
(16) MATHEMATICS AND 


illan. $.709. 
s, Phyllis. An Approach to Composition Bowden, A. O. Consu 
igh Psychology. Harvard Studies in Educ. (Cont. to Educ. No. 340.) 
71 p. 1929. Harvard Univ. Press. $3.00. ers College, Columbia : 
Robert E. The Fine Art of Reading Clark, J. R., Otis, A. S., and 
1929. Stratford. $2.50. Steps in Teaching Number. 
Robert. Experiments with Handwriting World Book Co. $1.48. 
1929. Morrow. $5.00. Curtis, Francis D. <A Synthesis and 
tt, C. B., and Marrs, S. M. N. The Teach of Subject-Matter Topics in Genera 
High School English. (Bulletin Vol. IV, 83 p. 1929. Ginn. $1.00. 
191 p. 1929. Texas State Dept. of Elhuff, Lewis. Library | 
1c. Method of Instruct 
in, Helen J. Achievement of North Dakota Natural Sciences. 
gh School Pupils in the Minimum Essentials $.25. 


English with Suggested Remedial Measures. Haab, Hattie D. F. ow to Teach Secondary 
1929. 


r 


Univ. of North Dakota Departmental Bulletin, /Chemistry and Allied Science “92 Pp 
XIII, No. 1. School of Educ. Bulletin No. Harr Wagner. 
46 p. 1929. Univ. of North Dakota. Hurd, A. W. Problems of Science Teaching at 
n, William E. Articuiation in English be the College Level. 195 p 1929. Univ. of 
veen the High School and College. (Cont. to Minn. $2.00. 
e. No. 370.) 76 p. 1929. Teachers College, McCormick, Clarence. Teaching of General Mathe 
Columbia. $1.50. matics in the Secondary Schools of the U. 8.: A 
kes, Blanche E. The Influence of Meaning Study of the Development and Present Status 
on Children’s Choice of Poetry. (Cont. to Educ. of General Mathematics Cont. to Edue. No. 
No. 354.) 50 p. 1929. Teachers College, Co 386.) 173 p. 1929. Teachers College, Colum- 
lumbia. $1.50. bia. $1.75. 
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nroe, Walter 8. How Pupils Solve Problems in 

rithmetic Bulletin No. 44 31 p. 1929. 
of ll. $.50. 

11 Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

rhe Fourth Yearbook: Significant Changes and 

y Trends in the Teaching of Mathematics through- 

out the World sin 191! 186 p. 1929. Teach- 


ers College, Columbia. $1.75. 


lative Merits of Conventional 
. if Problems in Arith- 
. to Educ. No. 359 123 p. 1929. 
Columbia. $1. 
(17) SociaL Strupies, Arts AND Music 

American Association of University Women. Re 
port of the Committee on U. S. History Text 
books Used in the Schools of the United States. 
(Reprint.) 15 p. 1929. The Association. 

Baldwin, J. W. The Social Studies Laboratory: 
A Study of Equipment and Teaching Aids for 
the Social Studies. (Cont. to Edue. No. 371.) 
98 p. 1929. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Barr, A. S. Characteristic Differences in the 
/Teaching Performance of Good and Poor Teach- 
ers of the Social Studies. 127 p. 1929. Public 
School Pub. Co. $1.25. 

Beechel, Edith E. A Citizenship Program for 
Elementary Schools. (Cont. to Educ. No. 335.) 
170 p. 1929. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$1.75. 

Billings, Neal. A Determination of Generaliza- 

Vtions Basie to the Social Studies Curriculum. 
289 p. 1929. Warwick & York. $3.00. 

Brown, Arnold W. The Improvement of Civies In 
Vstruction in Junior and Senior High Schools. 
102 p. 1929. Standard Pr. Co. $1.75. 

Bye, Edgar C. A Bibliography on the Teaching 
of the Social Studies. 51 p. 1929. Clark Univ. 
Press. $.25. 

Crawford, C. C., and MeDonald, L. P. Modern 
Methods in Teaching Geography. 306 p. 1929. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.90. 

Dewey, John, and others. Art and Education. 

"349 p. 1929. The Barnes Foundation. $2.00. 

Federated Council on Art Education. Report of 
the Committee on Terminology. 79 p. 1929. 
The Council. ¢$.50. 

Gibson, Thomas L. Tentative Goals in Elemen- 
tary School Musie with Suggestions for Their 
Achievement. (Maryland School Bulletin. Vol. 
X, No. 7.) 155 p. 1929. State Dept. of Educ. 

Kimball, Reginald 8S. Current-Events Instruction: 





A Textbook of Principles and Plans 
1929. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00 
Kimmel, William G. The Ma 


Reading Program in the Social Stud 


7 4 


1929. National Council for the § 
$1.00. 

Marx, Ell M. Citizenship Trai 
tary Schools. Rev. ed. 15] p. 
$1.30. 

Mathias, Margaret E. Art in the 


School. 180 p. 1929. Scribner’s 


Moore, Clyde B. Citizenship throug 


320 p. 1929. American Book Co 
Nyquist, Fredrik V. Art Education 
tary Schools. 160 p. 1929. Warw 
$2.00. 
Smith, H. L., and Chamberlin, L. M 
of ie Attitude of American | 
Others Toward a Program of Edu 
World Friendship and Understa 
Uns. School of Educ. Bulletin Vol. \ 
109. p. 1929. Indiana Univ. $.5 
Smith, H. L., and Crayton, 8. G. Tent 
gram for Teaching World Friends 
‘derstanding in Teacher Training Inst 
and in Public Schools for Children W 
from Six to Fourteen Years of Ag 
Univ. School of Educ. Bulletin \ 
54 p. 1929. Indiana Univ. $.50. 
Stanton, Hazel M. Prognosis of Mus 
ment: A Study of the Predictive V: 
in the Selection of Degree and Cert 
dents for the Eastman School of Mus 
of Rochester, School & Music Studies 
chology, Vol. I, No. 4. 
School of Musie. 


{ Thorn, Alice G. Music for Young Childr 


x 


1929. Seribner’s. $1.25. 
Whitford, William G. An Introducti 
v Education. 337 p. 1929. Appleton. 


(18) VocaTIONAL 

Barnett, Albert. Organized Community 

Vof Agriculture Teachers. (Cont. to Edu 
36.) 85 p. 1929. George Peabody 
Teachers. $1.00. 

Bawden, William T., ed. Some Problems 
General Shop and Other Studies. Report 
Nineteenth Annual Manual Arts 
36 p. 1929. Manual Arts Press. 

Bennett, G. V., and Herold, H. D. edit 

~/pational Exploratory Courses for Ju 
School (Grades 7, 9). 262 p. 192 
for Occupational Research. Los Angeles. 

Bjackwell, Jefferson D. The Organizatior 

V Supervision of Vocational Education in Mar 
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unty High Schools. 191 p. 1929. 


ntury Pr. Co. $1 46. 

Gladys A. Home Economi 
he Smith-Hughe t, 1917 to New York 
Edue. No. 350 59 p. 1929. Study of 


Columbia. $1.79 tunity. 
Cases the Administration of University. 
1929. MeGraw-Hill. $2.50. . Newkirk, ] 

Technique of Teaching Typ 


r > Huo 


1929. Gregg. Fe 
d 


> ‘iples ¢ ra so "oes , 
Principles an ractice f Voca Work and 
471 p. 1929. Century. $3.00 ton Mifflir 
@ ol! a) Beere eel 
, and Jones, L. L. A Scientifie Study 
ulum Making in Junior Courses in 


Education. 144 p. 1929. Gregg 


Meribah, Strauss, L. S., and de 


npilers. A Survey of Oppor 


i 


3s for Vocational Education in Pennsylva 
y ’ Manuai Arts 


7 p. 1929. Public Edue. and Child 
s’n of Pa. $2.00. . 
As 2 : , 5 dance. 264 p. 192 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. Sec _ 
: ‘ ee — : : shephardson, Whitne} 
Yearbook. Curriculum Making in Business ‘ 
in the United States 
$1.50. 


Spaulding, Roland H., 


tion. 383 p. 1929. The Association. 
E. ed. An Outline of Careers 
Doubleday, Doran. 1929. $3.1 
J. &. Bookbinding for Schools. 
1929. Manual Arts Press. $3.50. 


- Randolph P. The Teaching of Mechan 


Aeronautics in the Sch 
During the 1928 Summer Session 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for t 
Aeronautics, Inc. 


Drawing. 229 p. 1929. John Wiley & ' 
" Struck, F. Theodore. Methods and 


s, Inc. $2.50. 


: ; : lems in Industrial 
ngworth, Harry L. Vocational Psychology 


John Wiley & Sons, 
True, Alfred C. A History of Ag 


cation in the United States, 1785-1925 


| Character Analysis. Rev. ed. 409 p. 1929. 
eton. $3.00. 


Lester S. Training Teachers of Vocational 
1929. U. S. Dept. of Agricultur $1. 


Trumbull, Frederick M. Guidance and 
of Prospective Junior Wage Earners 


Agriculture in Service. (Cont. to Educ. No. 54.) 


George Peabody College for Teach 


Helen E. Trends and Needs in Home Man 
ent. (Cont. to Educ. No. 365.) 128 p- U. S. Bureau of Education. List 


Columbia. $1.50. Vocational Guidance. (Library Leaflet 


1929. John Wiley & Sons, Im $3. 


Teachers College, 
Harry D., ed. Commercial Education in 21 p. 
econdary Schools. 374 p. 1929. Ginn, $2.20, United States Federal Board 
lewick, Esther. Scholarships for Children of cation. 2nd ed. Trade 
Working Age. 104 p. 1929. Univ. of Chicago tion, Organization, Ad 
Press. $1.50. tion. (Trade and Indus 
euck, Miriam §. Fields of Work for Women. letin No. 17 
Rev. ed. 349 p. 1929. Appleton. $2.50. United States Fed 
ax, P. §., and Haynes, B. R. Problems of eation. Training 
‘eaching Elementary Business Training. 199 p. culture in Service 
29. Prentice-Hall. $1.25. Bulletin No. 135 
tt, J. O. Commercial Education, 1926-1928. $.15. 
gulletin 1929, No. 26.) 27 p. 1929. U.S. United States Fed 
Bureau of Education. $.05. eation. Vocati ducat in Agricuiture, 
National Industrial Conference Board. Public 1917-1927. (: i¢ iral Series No. 35, Bulle 
Education As Affecting the Adjustment of tin No. 134.) The Board. $.10. 
Youth to Life. 1929. The Board. Ward, Florence E ome Demonstration Work 


1929. The Bureau. $.! 
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Under Smith-Lever Act, 1914-1924 36 Pp. 
1929. U.S. Bureau of Education. $.10. 


Trends in Home Economics, 
1929, No. 
Education. 
A Comparative Study of 


MWVhiteomb, 
1926-1928. 
1929. U. S. Bureau of 

Wickenden, William E. 


ation in the United States and 


E. 8. 


9° 


22 p. 


(Bulletin 25.) 
$.05. 
Engineering Educ 
(Bulletin of the Investigation of En- 
gineering Education 275 ip. 1929. The 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educ. 
Wright, J. C., and Allen, C. R. 
tional Education. 443 p. 1929. 


Sol Ss, 


Europe. 


Efficiency in Voca 
John Wiley & 
Ine. $3.00. 

Wyer, Samuel S. Mining Engineering’s Appeal 
1929. Fuel 
Gratis. 


to High School Seniors. 8 p. 


Power Transportation Educ. Foundation. 


Yale University. Department of Personnel Study. 
The Choice of an Occupation. 1929. The Univ. 
(19) HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
American Child Health Association. Parent 
Teacher Associations and School Health. 64 p. 
1929. The Association. $.64. 
Anderson, Lou E. Basketball for Women with 


Special Reference to the Training of Teachers. 
129 p. 1929. Maemillan. $1.20. 
sartlett, L. W., and Boyd, A. W. The Y. M.C. A. 


Physical Director. 104 p. 1929. Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press. $2.00. 
Brown, Maud A. Teaching Health in Fargo. 
142 p. 1929. Commonwealth Fund. $1.50. 
Buice, W. A. Health Science and Health Educa- 
tion. 345 p. 1929. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
$3.00. 


Modern Athletics. 
$4.00. 


Chappelear, Claude 8. 


Butler, G. M. 1929. 


Macmillan. 


152 p. 


Health Subject Matter in 


"Natural Sciences. (Cont. to Educ. No. 341.) 
108 p. 1929. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$1,50. 


Values and Methods in Health 
1929. Peterson. 


Cobb, Walter F. 
V Education. 362 p. 
$2.00. 


Row, 


Cozens, Frederick W. Measurement of General 
Athletic Ability in College Men. (Univ. of Ore- 
gon, Physical Educ. Series, Vol. 1, No. 3.) 192 
p.- 1929. Univ. of Ore. $1.00. 

Forbes, Greek Physical 


Press. 


Clarence A. Education. 


300 p. 1929. Century. $2.25. 
Galdston, Iago. Health Education in Teachers’ 


Training Schools. 15 p. 1929. New York 


Tuberculosis and Health Association. 
Hillas, M., and Knighton, M. An Athletie Pro- 


gram for High School and College Women. 
90 p. 1929. A. 8S. Barnes. $2.00. 

Horrigan, Oliver K. Creative Activities in Physical 
Education. 1929. A. 8. Barnes. $2.00. 
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Johnsen, Julia E comp. Intersc} 
letics. (Reference Shelf. Vol. Vi 
182 p. 1929. H. W. Wilson Co 


Keéne, Charles H. 
“School Child. 505 p. 
$2.40. 

Layon, Anita D. The 
VApplied to Health Education thr 


The Physical Ws 
1929. H 


Psychology 


(Cont. to Educ. No. 344.) 103 p. 

ers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
Matthias, Eugen. The Deeper Mear 

ical Education. Tr. by Carl L. S 


Barnes. $1.00. 


A. 8. 
National Society for the Prevention « 


Conservation of Vision in the Se! 


Or 


[VoLt. XXX, } 


1929. The Society. $.25. 

Nebraska University. The Duties 
“High School Directors of Physical 
and Athletics. (Educational Res« 
Vol. I, No. 4.) 32 p. 1929. The 


Perrin, Ethel, and Turner, 
Spirit of Sport. 77 p. 
Health Assoc. $.35. 

Ready, Marie M. Physical Educatior 

“lie Schools. 


100 p. 1929. U.S. Bureau of Ed 
Report of the Commonwealth Fund | 
Demonstration in Fargo, North D 
Years in Fargo. 207 p. 1929. C 
Fund. $1.00. 
Rogers, Frederick R. The Amateur 
“Scholastic Games and Sports. 148 


C..F. Williams & Son. $1.25. 
Educational ¢ 
1929. A. SB. 


The 


Rogers, Frederick R. 
“Physical Activity. 

Rogers, Frederick R. 
lastic Athletics. 137 p. 
Columbia. 


Rogers, James F. School Health W 
1928. (Bulletin 1929, No. 8.) 18 
U. S. Bureau of Education. $.05. 


Savage, Howard J., and others. 
Athletics. (Bulletin No. 


Teaching. 


Schott, Carl P. Physical Education 


leges of the United Lutheran Church ir 
1929 


(Cont. to Educ. No. 379.) 101 p. 

ers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Schroeder, Ernest G. 

¥ cation. 323 p. 
$2.00. 


1929. 


Scott, Harry A. A Personnel Study of Dir 
of Physical Education for Men in Colleg 


(Cont. to Educ. No. 
Teachers College, Columbia. 
Safety Education 


Universities. 
1929. 
_ Stack, Herbert J. 


Grace. Pla) 
1929. An 


(Physieal Education Ser 


Future of 


1929. Teac 


Americar 
23.) 383 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advan 


Handbook of Physica 
Doubleday, 


339 
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Schools. 157 p. 1929. National Bureau Cook, Katherine M. Salaries and Certain Lega 
ty & Surety Underwriters. $1.75 Provisions Relating t t Cc ty § 
Marv F., and others. A Method of R Rural School Leaflet, N { ’ 1929 
Posture of Preschool Children, 33 U. S. Bureau of Educatior $ 
Merrill-Palmer School. $.20. Hoffman, U. J rhe Rural O r § e 
ssie R. A Game Program in Physical of Lilinois Circular N { m1 1929 
7 p. 1929. Ginn. $1.48. Schnepp & Barnes. 
M., and Almack, J. C. The Hygiene MeCormick, Thomas C Agricu 
! Child. Rev. ed. 505 Pp L929 lPeachers oS Pp l ’ M 
Mifflin. $2.50 MeGuffey, Verne. Differences in the A 
C. Body Mechanics and Healt Teachers in Rural O 
210 p. 1929, Houghton Mifflir Grade Teachers in Cities Cont. to | 
t 69 | 10 lea s ( ( 
ndall D. An Exhibition Handbook $1.50 
emonstrations Illustrating Features of National Education Association Di rt 
Physical Education in the Newark Superintende i Re ( 
Schools. Rev. ed. 107 p. 1929. A. 8S Unit: A Selected and A 
1.00. 7p. 1929. The A 
M. N., and Schwendener, N. Enriched National Saft ty ( l i 
of Physical Education in the High Safety Educatio t R S 
143 p. 1929. Teachers College, Colum gested Topics for Safety | ! . 
) t il Safety ¢ ¢ 
Rey ds, Annie ID) - 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES Supe rvisiol | t \ 
F. Stuart, assisted by O. Myking Mehus 1929. U.S. Bureau of Educat 
Curricular Activities at the University of Tink, Edmund L. Certain Phas f < 
ta. 140 p. 1929. Univ. of Minn. cational Organization with 8 
Florida. Cont. t | N 
E. H., and Walker, M. E. Assemblies for 1929. Teachers College, Colur $] 
1 Senior High Schools. 345 p 1929 U. S. Bureau of Education Cert s of 
nal & Technical Press. $3.25. Rural School Supervisio | 
rtrude. Commencement. 116 p. 1929 28 48 p. 1929 rhe Bureau ; 
Barnes. $1.00. ¥.S Sureau of Education I Rural Jur 
n, Harry ¢ School Clubs. 498 p. 1929. High School Bulletin 1928, N . i9 
lan. $2.50. 1929. The Bureau. $.15. 
H. D., and Eddleman, S. McK. Financing U. S. Bureau of Education. Some Ess 
Curricular Activities. 132 p. 1929. A points in Supervision of Rural §& 
Barnes. $1.00. stracts of Addresses Delivered at the First ¢ 
er, Joseph, and Allen, C. F. Readings in ference of Supervisors of the N 
ra Curricular Activities. 844 p. 1929. States. (Bulletin 1929, No. 3 8 
nson Pub. Co. $3.00. The Bureau. $.15. 
g R r, Joseph, and Allen, C. F. Syllabus of a — er ee 
Course in Extra-Curricular Activities. 120 p. ry editor — 
. Johnson Pub. Co. $.60. Betts, G. H., and Kent, R. A. Foreign Language 


Wagenen, Beulah C. Extra-Curricular Activi Equipment of 2,325 Doctors of P! los phy 


(N ste yy ‘ont. to |} 
s in the Colleges of the United Lutheran Northwestern Univ. Cor 


Chureh in America. (Cont. to Educ. No. 380.) 151 p. 1929. Publie School Pub. Co. $1.50 
p- 1929. Teachers College, Columbia. Boynton, Frank D. An Address on the Respon 
$1.50. sibilities and Opportunities of American Col 
(21) RuraL Epucation leges, ?—" : oe Ss SS See 
bonibila Purdue Univ. Bulletin, \ XXIX, No. 4 
Ashby, M. K. The Country School: Its Practice 32 p. 1929. Purdue Univ. $.25 
i Problems. 276 p. 1929. Oxford Univ. Boynton, Paul L. A Study of the Relationship 
ress. $2.25. between the Intelligence and Moral Judgments 
Cook, Katherine M. Rural Education in 1926-28. of College Students Cont. to Educ. No. 51 
Bulletin 1929, No. 18.) 44 p. 1929. U. S. 49 p. 1929. George Peabody College for Teach 
Bureau of Education. $.10. ers. Gratis. 
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Bragdon, Helen D. Counseling the College Stu- 


dent: A Study with Special Reference to the 
Liberal Arts College for Women. (Harvard 


Studies in Educ. 13.) 162 p. 1929. Harvard 


Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Buckton, La Verne. College and University 
Bands: Their Organization and Administration. 
(Cont. to Edue. No. 374.) 102 p. 1929. Teach- 


$1.50. 
Cleveland Conference for Educational Cooperation. 


ers College, Columbia. 


Annual Report and Reports of Committees on 


Exchanges of Service, Training of Teachers, 
Art, Music, and the Drama, Research and Grad 
uate Instruction, 1928. 1929. The 


157 p. 

Conference, Cleveland. $.50. 

Colwell, N. P. Medical Education 1926-28. 
letin 1929, No. 10.) 14 p. 1929. 
of Education. §$.05. 

Cottrell, Donald P. 
Facilities in the Colleges of the United Lutheran 
Church in (Cont. to Educ. No. 376.) 
138 p. Columbia. 
$1.50. 

Douglass, Harl R., and others. Controlled Experi- 
mentation in the Study of Methods of College 

(Univ. of Oregon Educ. Series, Vol. 


(Bul- 
U. S. Bureau 


Instruction and Instructional 


America. 


1929. Teachers College, 


Teaching. 


1, No. 7.) 265-316 p. 1929. Univ. of Ore. 
Press. $1.00. 

Edgerton, H. A., and Toops, H. A. Academie Prog- 
ress: A Four Year Follow-up Study of the 
Freshmen Entering the University in 1923. 
(Ohio State Univ. Studies. Contributions in 
Administration, No. 1.) 150 p. 1929. Ohio 
State Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Engelhardt, Fred, and Otto, H. J., compilers. 
Master’s and Doctor’s Theses in Education, 
3912-1928. 32 p. 1929. Univ. of Minn. $.50. 


Teaching in College and Univer 
sity. 1929. Warwick & York. $3.00. 
Greenleaf, Walter J. Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Year Ended June 30, 1928. (Bul- 
letin 1929, No. 13.) 81 p. 1929. U.S. Bureau 
of Education. $.15. 
Greenleaf, Walter J. 


Good, Carter V. 


557 p. 


Self-Help for College Stu- 


dents. (Bulletin 1929, No. 2.) 136 p. 1929. 
U. S. Bureau of Education. $.25. 
Hawes, James A. Twenty Years among the 


Twenty Year Olds. 1929. Dutton. 
$3.00. 

Hawkes, E. W., and Johns, R. L. 
College Freshmen: Adaptation to College Life, 
Vocations and Citizenship. 318 p. 1929. Ron- 


$3.00. 


259 p. 


Orientation for 


ald Press. 

Iowa University. Report of the Graduate Student 
Advisory Committee. (Studies, Ist No. 
162, Ser. on Aims and Progress of Res. Vol. 
II, No. 5.) 1929. The Univ. 


vue 


ser., 


27 p. 
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Iowa University. Graduate C 





















Theses Including Schedule of 


Candidates for Advan 


Approved 
with Major and Minor Subjects, 
1929. (Studies, lst ser., No. 158 


45 p. 192: 


and Progress of Res. 


Jones, Rufus M. The Trail of Lif; 
201 p. 1929. Maemillan. $1.7 
Jordan, David S. The Trend of t 
University. 126 p. 1929. Star 

Press. $7.50. 


Kelly, Robert L., ed. The College T 
dresses and Proceedings of the Fiftee: 
Meeting of the Association of An 

(Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 1.) 


$2.00. 


leges. 22 

The Association. 
Kirkpatrick, J. E., and others. Coll 
Antioch Press. 
History of West 
1904-1929. = 15 
Western State Teachers College. $1 


J., Evenden, E. S., and O’R: 


Michigan. 


218 p. 
Knauss, James O. 
Teachers College, 
Leonard, R. 
Survey of Higher Education for 
Lutheran Church in America. (3 y 
612 p. 389 p. 1929. 
bia. $5.00. 
LeSourd, Howard M. 
United Lutheran Church in America 
Educ. No. 377.) 136 p. 1929. Tea 
lege, Columbia. $1.50. 
Limbert, Paul M. Denominational Policies i 
Support and Supervision of Higher | 
(Cont. to Edue. No. 378.) 
ers College, Columbia. 
Esther MeD. Student 
Work at Northwestern University. 253 | 
$3.50. 
Maltby, Margaret E., comp. 


Teachers Colleg 


The University W 


242 p. 192 


9 Oc 


meets Fs 


Lloyd-Jones, 


Harper. 
History of 
lowships Awarded by the American A 
of University Women, 1888-1929, with tl 
of the Fellows. 109 p. 1929. The Associat 
Marberry, J. O. Extension Teaching in t! 
versity of Texas as Viewed by the Student 
Univ. of Texas Bulletin, No. 2910. 65 | 
Univ. of Texas. 
Meyer, Leland W. 
ground and a Chapter in Its Early 
77 p. 1929. Western Recorder. $1.00. 
Mitchell, Stewart, ed. Official Guide to Harva: 
167 p. 1929. Harvard Univ. | 


Georgetown College: Its B 
Histor 


University. 

$2.00. 
Morris, John T. Considerations in Establis 
(Cont. to Educ. No. 343.) 


$1.50. 


Junior College. 
1929. Teachers College, Columbia. 
National Council on Religion in Higher Educat 

1929 Year Book. 62 p. 1929. The Cou 


Gratis. 
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teed, Alfred Z. 


eeves, F. W., and Russell, J. D. 


temmers, 


femmers, 


uuthern 
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The 
Eighth Year 
The Association. 


| Edueation Association. American 
iation of Teachers Colleges. 
1929. 


College Teachers of 


150 p. 
] Society of 
Wm. 8., C 
nal Readjustments in 
Yearbook Number XVII. 


$1.00. 


Educa 


Gray, hairnian. ) Current 
Educa 


1929, 


Higher 
178 p. 
of Chicago Press. 
| Student Federation of the United States 
Book, 
Gratis. 


i\merica. Year 1928-1929. 52 p. 
), The Federation. 
W. 


Problems of 


Aretas Techniques Used in Dealing 


Certain College Teaching. 
of Illinois Bureau of 


h Bulletin No. 25 p. 


Educational Re 


52.) 1929. Univ. of 


F. P. A Six Year Study of Selection, 
rsistence, and Achievement in High School 
College. (Univ. of Kansas Bulletin of 


Edue., Vol. II, No. 4.) 1929. Univ. of 


Kansas. 


23 p. 
y, Ben H., comp. and ed. Proceedings of the 
fteenth Annual Road School Held at Purdue 
1929. (Bulletin No. 
Engineering Extension Department. 127 


versity January 21-25, 


Purdue Univ. 
y, Luella C. Some College Students and 
r Problems. Ohio State Univ. 


Press. $.65. 


1929. 


97 p. 1929. 


Jenjamin. Philosophical Instruction in 


Harvard University from 1636 to 1906. (Re 
print from Harvard Graduates Magazine. Vol. 
XXXVII, 1928-1929.) 46 p. 1928-1929. Har 


vard Univ. Press. 
iffe, Ella B. Accredited Higher Institutions, 

(Bulletin 1929, No. 7.) 1929, 

U. 8. Bureau of Education. $.10. 

Annual Review of Legal Educa 

tion in the United States and Canada for the 

Year 1928. 51 p. 1929. 


for the Advancement of Teaching. 


1927-1928. 56 p. 


Carnegie Foundation 
Gratis. 
College Organi 
A Report 
upon a Series of Surveys of Church Colleges 


zation and Administration: 3ased 


24 p. 1929. Board of Educ. of Disciples of 
Christ. $2.50. 


H. H. The College Professor as the 
Student Sees Him. (Purdue Univ. Bulletin, Vol. 
XXIX, No. 6.) 63 p. 1929. Univ. 


$.50. 


Purdue 


H. H. A Study of Freshman Place 
ment Tests at Purdue University, 1926-1929. 
(Purdue Univ. Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, No. 13.) 
44 p. 1929. Purdue Univ. 

Mountain Schools Maintained by De 
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nominational and Independent Agencies Rev 
ed 15 p 1929 Russe Ss Foundation 
$.30 

The Students Speak Out New Republic, Ine 
$1.00. 

Von Borgersrode, Fred. Relation of Class Size to 
the Effectiveness of College Instruction as Ex 
pressed through a Direct Measure of Student 
Achievement 238 p 1929, Univ. of Minn 


Library. 


Werner, Oscar H. Every College Student’s Prot 


lems. 370 p. 1929. Silver, Burdett. ¢ 
(23) ApuLT EpUCcATION 


during the 
No. 2 


Bureau of Education. $.05 


Alderman, L. R. Adult Education 


siennium, 1926-1928. (Bulletin 1929, 
18 p. 1929. U. 8. 

Boston Public Library. Opportunities for Adult 
Education in Boston, 1929 
Boston, The Trustees of the Publie Lib ary 

Cartwright, M. A., and Ely, M. Adult Educ 
in the United States of America. 16 p. 1929 


the Institute of Pacific 


Greater 


American Council of 
Relations. $.20. 

Friese, John F. 

1929. 


Gray, W. S., and Munroe, Ruth. 


The Cosmopolitan Evening Sc! 


388 p. Century. $3.00. 


T he Reading Ir 


terests and Habits of Adults. 305 p. 1929. 
Maemillan. $3.50. 
Hill, Helen D. The Effect of the Bryn Mawr 


Summer School as Measured in the Activities of 
Its Students. 133 p. 1929. Affiliated 
Schools for Women Workers in 
Association for Adult Educati 


Voluntary Education through 


Summer 
Industry and 
American 


Jennings, Judson T. 


the Public Library. 28 p. 1929. American L 
brary Ass’n. $.25 

Lombard, Ellen C. Parent Education, 1926-1928 
(Bulletin 1929, No. 15.) 27 p. 1929. U.S 
Bureau of Education. $.05. 

Payson, V. M., and Haley, A. H Adult Educa 
tion in Homemaking. 251 p 1929. Century 


$2.25. 
Sheffield, Alfred D. 
1929. The 
Women 


Training for Group Experi 
50 


Inquiry. $ 


Workers 


ence, 


Smith, 


105 p. 
Hilda W. 


at the Bryn 
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THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE TEACHER CONn. 
SIDERED HISTORICALLY 


By Dr. SAMUEL R. ELLIS 


COLLEGE 


RIPON 


THe history of the school-teaching profession 
as an evolutionary process parallels the history 
From our religious histories we 
have that 
teacher, hence we will consider the history of 


of civilization. 
learned Christ was the first great 
education of the Jews and attempt to place the 
social status of the teacher in the early Jewish 
history. 

An educational authority has said that eul- 
ture in a people begins with the creative in- 
fluence of literature and the use of writing. 
The oldest 
stone tablets containing the ten commandments. 


Moses, David, Solomon and Isaiah were among 


writing among the Jews was the 


the founders of Hebrew literature. They were 
known as kings and prophets but also assumed 
the role of teacher as they taught philosophy, 
medicine, poetry and law in the prophet schools. 
These schools later became the rabbis’ schools, 
aiming in a general way to broaden the outlook 
The women were recognized 
The teach- 


ers were men, highly honored and respected. 


of the Hebrews. 
but they were not allowed to teach. 


From the Hebrew educators we pass to the 
The first 


Greek teachers were called scribes and seem to 


early Greeks with their unique ideas. 


have been regarded as of inferior social rank. 
Aristotle said, “We ourselves treat the protes- 
sors of these arts as mean people.” Of one 
who was missing in Athens the saying ran, 
become a_ school- 


“Either he is dead or has 


master.” Lucian represents kings in hell as 
despoiled by their riches and forced to maintain 
themselves by reading, teaching and writing. 
Epicurus complains of Nausiphanes, “He abused 
me and called me a schoolmaster too.” Demos- 
thenes in attacking Aeschines repeats again and 
fact that his 
master, and he is careful to emphasize the fact 


again the father was a_ school- 
that he was only assistant and that in a school 
of the lowest order, namely, reading and writing. 

From the Greeks we continue to the status of 
the teacher among the Romans. The elemen- 
tary teachers were frequently slaves or freed- 


men. As a class they did not hold a high place 
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Greeks 
same individual often performed the fun 
The epit 


of a literator at Capua informs us that }y 


in publie esteem. As among the 


of seribe and elementary teacher. 


honest and upright in drawing up wills. 


Professional training was obtained ,; 
through the apprentice system. Th appr 
tice, known as subdoctor, led a life of proverb 
hardship and poverty. Full membership in 
profession was attained through the recomme: 
dation of the master who at first had the rich 
Under Mar ] 


Aurelius appointment was made only afte: 


of nominating his successor. 


candidate had passed a strict examination bx 
Part of the exar 


tion consisted in the delivery of a speci: 


a board of eminent men. 


lecture. 

Under the republic and the early empir 
social rank of the secondary teachers was 
ferior. Their condition improved durii 
four or five centuries preceding the downt 
the empire. Probably the teaching profess 
never stood higher in the social seale than 
certain Roman provinces, Gaul, north Af: 
and the Far East, during the fourth and 
centuries A. D. 

Next in order we shall deal with the lay « 
cational institutions of the medieval pe 
The heads of the grammar and song sc! 
were recognized as men of great dignity 
influence. However, they soon degenerated i 
mere school directors rather than membe1 


The medi 


grammar-school master was frequently dis! 


the honored teaching profession. 


guished by his learning from his fellow priests 
As the title magister or master indicates 
were sometimes graduates of universit 
Those who had not attained the above deg! 
had the title Sir, ordinarily a term peculiar ' 
knights and baronets. 

The rectors of the city grammar school, p 
ticularly on the continent, depended main'y 
upon fees for support, the city providing ©! 
the building or at most a small part of 


+ 


rector’s income. If assistants were needed tht 
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had to engage and pay them himself. 
rs frequently eked out their meager in 
clerks 
imes they engaged in business in a small 
Little 


ti ache re 


by serving as city and ushers. 


They were sometimes expelled 
:, dissipated students or mere adventurers. 
teachers in the folk-schools were often vaga 
| students or manual laborers with a meager 

edge of the three R’s who supplemented 
egular work by keeping a school in their 
p. Even Erasmus complained that the 
people considered him unfit to conduct 
the the 
grammar 
As such they 


ked high socially but were not always re- 


) 


iol. Previous to 


the 


schools were usually clergymen. 


Reformation 
hers in various classes of 
rded as being capable of administering large 
tutions or fit for high offices in the state. 
the whole, the clergy were recognized suffi- 
tly to warrant many aspiring young men 
endeavor to attain ordination even when they 
red to teach. At least, the teaching profes 
rising in the estimate placed upon it 


» world at large. 














Because the Germans took the initial step in 
evolution of the teacher-training process 
eir system will be considered first in the treat 


of the three leading European nations. 


teachers of the Prussian common schools 
normal graduates or had pedagogie prepa- 


the universities seldom 


tered the ecommon-school work, for they ob 


tion. Graduates of 


ned suitable work in the secondary schools, 

the private schools and as tutors. As such 
hey ranked very high in every walk of life. 
the other hand, the common-school teachers 
erally came from the common schools and 
such they were esteemed only by the masses. 
The longer the period of preparation the higher 
For 
ance, if a child showed special aptitude for 


teaching, the attention of the school inspector 


the social status of the teacher became. 


; 


called to him and with the consent of his 
ients he was sent to a preparatory school for 
three years. His work there was entirely aca- 


mie in character. At seventeen he entered 


he normal school to receive another year of 
advanced academie work before beginning his 


technical training. His normal course was for 
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regard was paid to the character 


three years, the last being given almost entirely 


+ 


to professional! courses, Atter eor pleting the 


normal course the graduate is appointed pro 


visionally to a position for three years. He is 
now under the oversight of the former pring 
pal as well as of the district inspector. If he 
proves successtul as a cadet leacher he is re 
quired to pass a final examination chiefly on 
pedagogic questions. Passing this last test he 


then has his position tor life tenure and can be 


removed only on the greund of inefliciency o1 


immorality. The average career in office as a 


teacher is about thirty years. The salary is 


often very low, but with free rent, fuel and 


light the schoolmaster’s income is by no means 


inadequate. His salary increases with the years 


of service and his pension also accumulates 


This brief résumé of the German teacher-train- 
ing system is sufficient to indicate that there the 
teacher is not only a government official but al 
that he is esteemed highly in a social way. 
There are two classes of normal schools in 


France, the elementary, of which there are 


eighty-seven for men and eighty-five for women, 


practically one for each sex In each of the 


departments, and the higher, of which there are 


one for men, one for women and a spe ial one 
for kindergarteners. Nearly all tea hers are 
erraduates of normal schools, and, since no eat 

didates for positions are considered ut less they 


normal-school certificate, in the nea 


hold a 


future all the teachers of France will be profes 


sionally trained. Candidates tor ad on to 


the normal school must be at least xteen year 
of age and be of good mora! character and of 
fair ability. They must pledge themselve 
to teach for not less than ten year The 
elementary course covers three years After 
craduation the young teacher is appointed pro 
visionally until he has proved his worth and 
completed a higher examination The course 
in the advanced normal school takes three or 
more years, dept nding upon the preparation 
with which the candidate enter On! hose 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five 


ean be admitted. These schools train classroom 


teachers, principals, st s and inspee 


tors for the elementary schools, They 


are the mode] schools ot Fy neé and tend to 











shape the educational practice of the republic. 
No other country in the world does so much as 
France to assist young teachers in their prepa- 
the mentioned 
tuition, board, room and books are free. When 


the young teachers have been graduated the state 


ration. In all normal schools 


recognizes its own interest by giving them pret- 
erence in appointments. After thirty-five years 


of service the teacher may retire upon three 


fourt! »f his salary as pension. Such training 
and such recognition guarantee high social 


status for the well-trained teacher in France. 
The training of teachers is as peculiar as the 
other features of the English educational sys- 
tem. lLaneaster and Bell introduced the moni- 
torial system by which one teacher could take 
charge of a large school, the older pupils teach- 
This has been 
perpetuated in the pupil-teacher scheme. Chil- 
dren fifteen old apprenticed to a 
school to assist in the work 


ing the younger ones. idea 


years are 
and in return re- 
ceive instruction and a small salary. At eight- 
een or nineteen they enter the teachers college 
for a two-year course. They may instead at this 
time take an examination for the teacher’s cer- 
tificeate and if suecessful they are known as 
assistant teachers. When 
traditions that have controlled English education 
for centuries and recalls the conservatism that 
rules English life, one ean only marvel at the 
tremendous strides taken by England in teacher 
The teachers in the great endowed 


one considers the 


training. 
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secondary schools like Eton and Winchester 
beloved by all who attend these schools, | 


here and in the higher institutions of 
for the student to meet the teacher jn | 
is for him to feel that he is again ; 
with an intellectual giant of high socig 
ing. Glimpses of this may be scen 
tributes paid to Thomas Arnold (1775-1842 
for his influence at Rugby was no 
“high and holy.” If any one doubts t! 
did esteem of the pupils and public for FE: 
schoolmasters he should read “Tom PB: 
Rugby” by Thomas Hughes. 

The social status of the American teache 
treated in another article. In closing this 
it is safe to conclude that the social status of ¢} 
teacher is parallel to the civilization of whi 
There seems to be evidence 
That 
series of unfoldings, by going from thy 
to the complex, human beings have m 


is a product. 
evolutionary process operating. 


ress in social recognition of the teae! 
fession. From the early Hebrew, Gre 
Roman edueators, who on the whole 
low estate, we see that gradually t! 
status of the teacher became higher a 

He deserves high rank, for in character 
training and in service to community, ! 
liberally to society. European backgrou 
America are largely what they are 
European teachers have stood the test and } 
not been found wanting. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE COLLEGE OF ALBANIA 

Tue College of Albania at Tirana, according 
to a special correspondent of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, is commencing work. Its faculty 
consists of three members and its student body 
of thirty boys. Its halls consist of one brick 
building as yet unfinished and not completely 
plastered. To the casual observer it seems to be 
a very humble enterprise, but, as a matter of 
fact, it is a very promising beginning. 

For it was only ten months ago that Dr. Sam- 
uel W. Irwin, former missionary in Jugoslavia 
and later the head of an American school in 
Rome, first approached the Albanian govern- 
ment concerning the institution of such a col- 


lege. The American Minister in Tirana gave 
the project his hearty approval and helped D: 
Irwin at once to get in touch with the proper 
people. When the plan was fully explained ' 
the rulers of Albania, they not only gave it their 
enthusiastie approval, but promised their } 
operation. 

As the result of an agreement between 1 
Irwin and the Albanian government, a beaut:!0 
vampus on the coast of the Adriatic Sea, a! 
six miles south of the main seaport Dura: 
was given to the school. It consists of nea! 
400 acres and contains woods, orchards, fi 
meadows and a large water frontage. Most 0! 


it is level and fertile, but it ends in a chain 
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rently sloping, wooded hills, which afford 


excellent site for the buildings. The 
an schools in the Near East ; are distin- 
by their beautiful campuses, but none 


ore beautiful location than the new Col- 
of Albania. 
the land, the state of Albania also 
the college $10,000 for building purposes 


agreed to support 20 students in it the first 
and 10 additional 
the number of state scholarships reaches 


each succeeding year, 


Irwin and his board are to provide the 
the money for the buildings and for the 
The 


and the course is to be eare- 


ep of the school. faculty is to be 
ly American 


adapted to the needs of the country. 


A CAMPAIGN TO ABOLISH 
ILLITERACY 


NATIONAL campaign to wipe out illiteracy 
organized on December 17 by the executive 
ittee of the National Advisory Committee 
Illiteracy. 
Besides laying plans for a nation-wide pro- 
1 during the next few months to give each 
e 5,000,000 illiterates in the United States 
pportunity to learn to read and write be- 
fore the 1930 census, the committee took steps 
1 permanent campaign by calling upon the 
Di rector of the Census to list the nation’s illit- 
erates when the census is taken. 
The cooperation of the national illiteracy 
rusade, which is headed by Dr. John H. Finley, 
of the editorial department of the New York 
Times, and which has been conducting its cam- 
paign for five years, was promised to the com- 
This the 


work the Julius Rosenwald Fund of 


available for 
$35,000. 


ittee. action makes 


To initiate the emergency campaign before 
the census the committee directed Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, of the Moonlight Schools in 
Kentucky, to deliver lectures throughout the 
ountry and recommend local effort in the work. 

Mrs. Stewart, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, stated that through the aid of President 
Hoover and Secretary Wilbur the drive against 
literacy had been made national. 

“All those who are engaged in the campaign 


gainst illiteracy will now feel that they are not 


working alone but that behind them are the 
powerful forees of the nation,” she said. “In 
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order to stimulate the work we are doing, state 
committees will be organized immediately under 
the ceneral ruldance of the national eommittes 

The committee added four membe1 , Hart 
Hart, state superintendent of publie instruc 
tion of Virginia; A. W. Castle, director of edu 
cation of Pennsylvani: Harve B. Pear, « 
rector of education in the Indian Service. and 


Jenjamin F. Hubert, president of the Georgia 
State Industrial College. The last t 


were intended to give re presentation te ly 


and Negroes upon the committee 

Dr. Finley was named chairman o the new 
finance committee. Other member re Alfred 
K. Stern, of Chicage, and Dr. Ray d B 


Fosdick, of New York. 
Dr. Charles R. Mann, director of the Amer 


ican Council of Education, was named chain 
man of the technique committee. A committee 
on publie relations, with Herbert S. Houston a 
chairman, was named to conduct a general edu 
cational campaign. Other members of this con 


mittee are Senator Allen, of Ka 

Henry Goddard Leach, editor of 

THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK 
CITY AND VOCATIONAL 


EDUCATION 
THE committee on vocational and industrial 
education of the High School Teachers Asso 


York City, of which Mrs. Dora 
the Washington Irving High 
is chairman, has made a 
the traditional high 


according to a 


ciation of New 
Thomson, of 
School, 


second 


survey of the 
school 


New 


year ol 


course, and report in the 


York Sun finds: 
Brooklyn high schools, where 6,275 
in the fourth term, 2,273, or 56 per 


from one to four semesters more than 


In twelve 
students were 
cent., took 
is normally required to reach that grad 
Manhattan high schools 1,173 pupils 
were from one to four terms ! l 


they irth grade 


In seven 


reached the fo 
In seven Bronx high schools 1,634, or 52 per cent 
of the fourth grade pupils, w retarded 
In Staten Island I 
those in the fourth grade, were one or n 
retarded. 
In Queens 998, or 46 per 


irth term 
pupils, were retarde 

In the city 
tion was 37 per cent., not inting pupils who, dis 


as a whole, the high seh tarda 
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couraged by failure, dropped out before they 


reached the fourth term. 


The committee comments on these findings in 


part as follows: 


The need for more vocational and industrial edu 
cation in the New York City high schools is by far 


the greatest problem which confronts our educa 


tional system to-day. Since the compulsory edu- 
cation law has increased the legal age of attending 
school to seventeen years, large numbers of boys 


and girls have been kept in our high schools who 
would have been employed, otherwise, in factories 
and business institutions. Thus many of them are 
not interested in either the academic or commercial 
courses of study, and have not the mental ability 
to assimilate the work. The result is that they fail 
over and over again, failure becomes a habit, and 
they often become truants. 

As this is a democracy where the publie schools 
are for all the children and not just for the ones 
who are gifted mentally, it is the duty of those 
in power to give the kind of work which will benefit 
all kinds of students and not just those who find 


profit in the academic or commercial course. Our 


committee believes that all these children should be 
kept in schools, and that the curriculum should be 


adapted to the needs of all. 


THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 

DurtnG 1929 $4,000,000 was appropriated 
from the $30,000,000 capital assets of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, aceording to a state- 
ment issued and abstracted in the New York 
Times, by Edwin R. Embree, president. 

The fund was established by Mr. Rosenwald, 
“for the benefit of mankind’ and with the 
stipulation that both its principal and any 
interest that may aecrue must be expended 
within twenty-five years after Mr. Rosenwald’s 
death. The $4,000,000 appropriated this year 
included both eapital and interest. 

Mr. Embree stated that one tenth of the year’s 
expenditures was used for the establishment of 
553 Negro school units, bringing the number of 
Rosenwald schools to 4,729, in 818 counties of 
14 southern states. 

This year’s appropriation went toward the 
establishment of schools and libraries, philan- 
thropie and research activities of a number of 
national committees, medical elinies and Negro 
higher education. Some of the more impor- 
tant contributions included: $100,000 to the 





National Advisory Committee on Eduecat 
pointed by Secretary Wilbur to survey th, 
tions of the federal government to ed 
$200,000 for demonstrations of count 
service in southern states; $85,000 to the \ 
tional Illiteracy Crusade and to a camp 
against illiteracy in Louisiana; $62,500 to 1 
Canadian Mental Hygiene Committee fo; 
ies of child growth in Toronto; $50,000 ¢, 
Social Science Research Council for Soy! 
Fellowships in the Social Sciences; $37,500 | 
the New School of Social Research jin \, 
York City, and $30,000 to the Inter 
Association of City Managers. 

For medical services, the fund approp 
$250,000 to the University of Chicago « 
$150,000 to the Massachusetts Genera] H 
pital for a pavilion for patients of m 
means, and $40,000 to the national co: 
which is studying the cost of medical car 

Other gifts included $250,000 to Howard | 
versity for biological research work and 
additions to physical plants; $200,000 to ] 
University; $100,000 each to Morehous: 
Spelman Colleges in Atlanta; $50,000 to defy 
fellowships for advanced study by Negroes, 
chiefly to train teachers, physicians and nw 
and appropriations for four Negro hospitals 
and colored publie health nurses in sixtee 


counties of five southern states. 


THE SACKETT BEQUEST TO CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 
VIRTUALLY all the estate of Colonel H 
Woodward Sackett, amounting to more 
$1,000,000, will go to Cornell University unde 


the terms of his will. Colonel Sackett, who was 


a senior member of the law firm of Sackett 
Chapman, Brown and Cross, New York Cit 
died on December 9 at the age of seventy 


years. 


Eleven twelfths of the residuary estate goes 
to the university, most of the bequest to be used 


+ 


in the beautification of the eampus, a proje 


which Colonel Sackett had long been interested 


In addition $250,000, of which $175,000 alre 


has been used, goes for the “proper protec 


development and maintenance” of the F 
Creek Gorge and Caseadilla Glen, the north a 
south borders of the Cornell campus. That t! 
might be done, Colonel Sackett provided for t! 
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e of additional small pieces of land near — used for the benefit of the law s n such 1 
rders. S SAL St t 
of the residuary estate Is bequeathed rece endatior rt sident the ty 
rn and the dea : S ys 
*ht to the university and five twelfths goes 

1 the trustees t ie the ’ a the ext ‘ t 

institution upon the termination of the ' 
will s fl { t 


} i £0, €8 a NEA MIe Pal 


terests. The will provides that one fifth 


request be given to the law school of the 74— SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 

; AND COMMISSIONERS OF 

» the eampus and in replenishing the fund EDUCATION 


established for the protection ot the 


and the remaining tour fitths be used 


e general work of developing and beautify 


THE second annual conference of state super 
Anv excess 1s to be used in alding the .., s , 

. intendents and con ome of ed 
tional work of the landseape department ipon the call of U. S. Commissioner of } 
e university. ‘ , , 

iniversit) cation Wilham John Cooper, in the Depart 
The fun » use , ving i- , 
| fund to be used for improving the un monk of the Satesior Duiidine. en December 9 
ean s 1s ve K wn as the S: tt 
ampus is to be known as the cke and 10. Among the topics discussed wer 
Landseape Fund. In his will Colonel Sackett 


school building service OL state departinent ol 
ned his desire to add to the natural beau , ‘ 4 , = 
eqaqucatirons expr rimental work ol file ¢ 
f the university, saying: P ‘ bat ‘ 
: : ments; teacher preparation; transportation « 


Sinee my first knowledge of Cornell University, school children by buses; equalization pla 


e revarde he heat . Beas vantens on 
regarded the beautiful deep rav and new sources of revenue for sel 
+h } . efreame ‘ ri iterTti 2 a he } } 

with their —— and wate The following committees made rep 


Secretary Wilbur’s National Advisory ‘ 


sides, that extend-efor about a mile on t 


d south borders of the campus, as a 


’ mittee on Education; the committees on R 
est physical assets of the university, if 
for their educational value. I wish to « Education and Illiteracy, and t] F al | 
what in my judgment is the very desiral cation Association’s Committee on the | 
of making both of these gorges a ail ment ol Adult Lite Comnuissioner Cooper ex 
fe by appropriate a aches, paths, bridge plained the plans for the secondary e 
er appurtenances, so that the members of survey recently inaugurated the Ur 
rsity « nunity and its friends shall hav States Office of Edueation wit 1) Leonard \ 
t ty fort ntimate enjoyment of t : Koos, as dire tor. 
te of nati ¢ + hat n be } ’ 
} ' , beauty that ca Speakers at the Monday evening dinner 1 
way .* 
: ing included: Superintendent John A. H. Ix¢ 
It is my desire that the objects to be seeur : z 
2 s aes : ol Pennsylvania; Superintendent N 1) 
s gift should substantially be confined to ; Paste 
: walter, of Washingetor Dr. Alonzo \] 
ssil tv safety and beautificatio1 1! luding , ? peienonsns 4 
t term restoratior liminatior f what director of teacher t ! ‘ 
Ss LOTIN FeCsvo4rse on, LimnAaAtION $ ¢ il 
tly and harmful, reforestation and plant Commissioner A. B. Meredith, Connecticut, 
fly of what is indigenous to the locality. Superintendent Agne M Sal on, 
The following iperints { tte | ‘ 
Avain. in reference to the worl he gorges "e 
ig , In reterence to the work on the gorges, 
. meeting 
savs he wishes it done 
that > inion of Gee welntein samanits A. F. Harman, state t 


} ; . 
ariy every one who matricuiates an 


s studies there as an undergraduate, will not 


rry through 
ritual influence. 
The one fifth of the residuary estate that goes M. L. Duggan, stat t t 


» the law school will constitute a fund, to earry Georg 


the testator’s name, the income from which is Roy P. Wisehart tat t 
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Agnes M. Samuelson, state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction for Iowa. 
Sa 
struction 


Bertram E. Packard, state commissioner of educa- 


Harris, state superintendent of public in- 


for Louisiana. 


tion for Maine. 
Albert 8. Cook, 
Maryland. 
Webster H. Pearce, 
struction for Michigan. 
J. M. McConnell, 
Minnesota. 
W. F. 
Mississippi. 
Walter W. Anderson, state superintendent of public 
for Nevada. 


state superintendent of 


state director of public in- 


commissioner of 


Bond, state superintendent of education for 


instruction 

Ernest W. Butterfield, commissioner of education 
for New Hampshire. 

A. T. Allen, superintendent of public instruction 
for North Carolina. 

John L. Clifton, director of education for Ohio. 

C. M. Hurst, state superintendent of public instruc 
tion for Arkansas. 

John Vaughan, state superintendent of publie in 
struction for Oklahoma. 

C. A. Howard, state superintendent of public in- 
struction for Oregon. 

J. H. Hope, state superintendent of education for 
South Carolina. 

E. C. Giffen, state superintendent of public instruc 
tion for South Dakota. 

S. M. N. Marrs, state superintendent of publie in 
struction for Texas. 

Clarence H. Dempsey, commissioner. of education 
for Vermont. 

Harris Hart, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Virginia. 

N. D. Showalter, superintendent of public instrue- 
tion for Washington. 

John C. Callahan, state superintendent 
instruction for Wisconsin. 

Francis G. Blair, state superintendent 


of public 


of public 
instruction for Illinois. 

John A. H. Keith, state superintendent of public 
instruction for Pennsylvania. 

Charles H. Elliott, state commissioner of education 
for New Jersey. 

Charles W. Taylor, state superintendent of public 
instruction for Nebraska. 

Walter E. Ranger, commissioner of education for 


Rhode Island. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 
OF HOME ECONOMICS 


third National Conference of Super- 


THE 


visors and Teachers of Home Economies will be 
held on Monday and Tuesday, February 24 and 
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schools for 


education for 
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25, in conjunction with the Department Sy 
perintendence of the National Edueat 
ciation, which convenes in Atlantie C 

on February 23. The Chelsea Hotel is t 
quarters for this conference, the meet 
which will be held in the Lake Como | 

that hotel. 


Monday afternoon will be devoted 


search.” The conference has secured D) 
beth L. Woods, director of the Depart: 
Educational Research of Los Angeles, C 
diseuss Service in N 
Schools,” and Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, 

Univer 


Colorado and who is now at the Lincoln S 


“Research and 


professor of education of the 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
cuss “The Function of Research in Cun 
Dr. Annie R. Dyer 
port researches in present practices a: 
line S. Whitcomb, specialist in home e 
Office of Edueation, will report reseat 
cerning “Criteria for Building Home E 


Reorganization.” 


Curricula.” 

The banquet on Monday evening 
minster Hall of the Hotel Chelsea 
dressed by Dean William F. Russell, 
ers College, Columbia University. 


On Tuesday afternoon the theme is “ 
of the School in the Health Edueatio 
Child.” The main speaker is Dr. H 
nard, director of the White House Cor 
on Child Health and Protection. Th 
will be diseussed by Superintendent of S 
Carleton W. Washburne, of Winnetka 
room teachers ineluding Miss More, of t 
Flower High School, Chicago, Ill.; M D 
of Paterson, N. J.; Miss Bullard, Buffalo, . ' 
Miss Fish, of the William Penn High $ 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss 
Mich., and by a state director of child wi 
Dr. Ruth Andrus, of Albany, N. Y. 

On Monday afternoon the program 


Keene, of Det 


presided over by Helen Goodspeed, spe: 
sistant to the director of home making of P 
delphia, and on Tuesday afternoon, A!! 
Wallin, head of the department of ch 
Highland Park High School, Michigar 

On Wednesday afternoon there wi! 
opportunity for round table discussions 
pervisors and classroom teachers. The org 
zation of these round tables is under the dire 
tion of Sadie Swenson, Springfield, Mass 
setts. 


for 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


GovuLtp ScHURMAN, American ambas Health Demonst 
ny, has been elected an honorary monwealth Fund, 
the Prussian Academy of Sciences, of the division of chi 


once before conterred on an Fund ol Mix higan, 


late Andrew D. White, who, like’ established with 


an, was both ambassador at Ber ator Couzens. Dr. 


| previously president of Cornell Um be in Detroit. 


[he four other honorary members in . . 
. : Dr. G. H. VAN pt Boca 
von Miller, founder and director 7 
college at Hibbing, Minn 
Museum in Munich. Among ‘ 

; | the first president of the new unit ol 
ty members ol the academy are Pro 

. University of Montana, at Havre. 
; Adolf von Harnack, Max Planck and 

Brewer G. WHITMORE, 


oe : to 1928 professor of g 

painting of Thomas A. Edison has : 
x ; - medical division of 

to the Kansas State Agricultural 

associate prolessor 


by the United Power and Light Cor- 


; ' Dr. E. Dana DvuRAN! 
ONZE tablet dedicated to Miss Mary E. sistant to the Secretar; 
born, for forty-five years a teacher in the cided Mais tia: Cinna 
y, Massachusetts, schools, was recently un- 
in the Coddington School in Quincy. ROBERT FARQUHARSON SHARP, 
Dearborn was in the service of the city ®#rs connected with the library 
1880 to 1925. There were addresses by Museum, will retire as kee per ol 
McGrath, who was a pupil of Miss © December 31, when he will 
sixty-fifth birthday. Befor 


+ 


orn, and members of the school committee. 
he will edit the first sé 
A TESTIMONIAL luncheon and dance will be , i 
= logue of museum books. This cata 
dered to Superintendent Thomas O. Baker 
; aye completed, will comprise 160 vol 
the teachers and supervisors of Schoo] Dis- 
‘ : pages each. 
29 and 30, Brooklyn, New York, of which 
, . y i > rien _ mv ir oO e } 
Baker is in charge, to mark his retirement Tue American Aci den y in ht I na 
‘ » f wing new trustees: Myron C 
the school system under the age limit on the following n« ruste¢ [yror 


chairman of the finance committee of tl 


States Steel Corporation; Profé 


iary 31. The luncheon will be held at the 


tel Commodore on Saturday, January 18. 
Johnson, professor of ela 


PROFESSOR ALBERT A. MICHELSON, who ob versity, and Barry 
ss] Ly, ail v« ' 


ed his seventv-seve ' av Ce 2 
ved his seventy-seventh birthday on Decem academy, who was al 


r’ Y has resico ’ as as > »pnart > 
r 19, has resigned as head of the department executive cammittes 


physies of the University of Chicago, his 


as successor to 
‘nation to be effective at the end of the aca- ang Professor 
mic year. After a visit to Bermuda, Pro- ward K. Rand. of Harva 


sor Michelson will resume his measurements <joned. Neweomb Carlton w 
the velocity of light at Pasadena. of the finance commi 
Davip Moore RoBINson, profi eed ot arche Pri SIDENT Mu LER 
‘ogy in the Johns Hopkins University, has been Stee of the ti 

° en! ie i wne niv 


ffered the deanship of the College of Fine Arts 


: x . M. Grumman, of the 
New York University. 


lina, to represent the 
Dr. Bernarp W. Carey, formerly director tension Association on 
t} 


f 
yh 


ie Clarke County (Athens, Georgia), Child on Home Education 
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R. Price, University of Minnesota, and Pro- 
fessor C. G. Maphis, University of Virginia. 
This committee is made up of re presentatives ot 
the National University Extension Association, 
the American Library Association and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
has met at intervals since 1923, under the aus- 
pices of the U. S. Bureau of Education. Its 
chief task has been to facilitate the cooperative 


promotion of reading courses. 


Miss Rutrx Gituerre Harpy, teacher at the 
Girls Commercial High School, New York City, 
has lost her appeal to the state commissioner of 
education, to order her appointment from the 
elementary school principals’ eligible list. In 
a ruling Commissioner Frank P. Graves declines 
to interfere with what he regards as the powers 
of the board of superintendents in the matter. 
Miss Hardy has been on the eligible list since 
1925. The board of superintendents declined 
to make the appointment on the ground that, 
in its opinion, Miss Hardy, though she had 
passed the examinations for the position, was 
“temperamentally unfit” for appointment as 


principal of an elementary school. 


Dr. Georce WILpeR, a teacher in China for 
thirty-five years, is studying this year at Ober- 


lin College from which he graduated in 1891. 


F. F. CHOLERTON, who has been appointed 
by the American Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation in Liberia as educational adviser to the 
government of Liberia, is in London on his way 
to West Africa to help the Liberian authorities 
in the development of an African Tuskegee, for 
which they have granted a tract of land at 
Kakata. The college, according to Mr. Choler- 
ton, will also aid in the development of indus- 
tries in Liberia. There is no native lumbering, 
and one task of the college will be to see how 
this may be promoted. There are also no na- 
tive building units like brick or tiles—only mud 
and wattle—and another task will be the de- 
velopment of native material into a refined 
product. There will be no other white man 
there. Mr. Cholerton has been studying Negro 
education at Tuskegee and Penn College, South 
Carolina, in preparation for his new work. 


Proressor Georce M. Dutcuer, of Wesleyan 
University, expects to sail from San Francisco 


on January 3, 1930, to be absent on 


leave until September. He has been ax 


to ten universities in the Far East as ; 


by the Carnegie Endowment for Intern 


Peace. He expects to visit universiti 
waii in January, in the Philippine | 
February, in China in March and Ap 
Japan in May and June. Professor 
will, in most eases, be revisiting 
before which he lectured during his 
around the world while on his previou 
eal leave in 1921-22. On the basis 
servations made during that trip he 
in 1925 a volume entitled “The Politi 
ening of the East.” 

ProressorR GreORGE A. REISNER, 
the Harvard University-Museum of |] 
Expedition in Egypt, has returned 
after a three months’ visit to the U: 
during which in addition to his ela 
university he gave a series of illustrat 
at the Museum of Fine Arts and at 
Institute. 


Because of the illness of Prof 
Pais, Italian senator and member ot 
of the University of Rome, who w: 
to fill the chair of Italian culture at 1 
sity of California for the year 192! 
Giovanni Vidari, professor of ethics 
gogy at the University of Turin, has 
pointed in his place. Professor \ 
president of the University of Turin 
to 1920. 


Dr. Rozert S. Conway, Hulme pri 
Latin in the University of Manch 
gland, who was visiting professor at 
University in 1927, lectured at the | 
of California on December 13 on “P¢ 
Government.” 


Dr. JoHN Martin THOMAS, presiden 


H 


, 


etry 


; 


gers University, will be the speaker at 


nual mid-year graduation at Pennsylva 


College, of which he was formerly pres 


Dr. JOSEPH JasTROW will conduct t 
of twelve lectures for teachers during t 
term of the New School for Social 
New York City. He will speak on 
afternoons, from 5:20 to 6:50, on 


wo 
he 
Res 


Tu 


‘ 


“Tn 
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nd on Tuesday evenings, from 8: 20 to 
n “Problems in Abnormal Psychology.” 
nd term begins the week of January 13, 
take 


Jastrow’s first lectures 


y 14. 


piace on 


PREBLE, a teacher at Adams Academy 
tutor and associate professor of Latin 
ird University, died on December 16, at 


it seventy-seven years, 


fourth annual meeting of the 


lorty 
in Historical Association will be held at 
and Chapel Hill, North Carolina, on 
luesday and Wednesday, December 30, 

Mec ting concur 
Valley 
Historieal So 


History 


9, and January 1, 1930. 
e the 
tion, the 
the Agricultural 


Mississippi Historical 
Conterence of 
Society, the 
and the Nati 
The American As 


of University Professors will meet at 


= ? 
ot Seience Society ynal 


for Social Studies. 


places on December 28, 29 and 30. 


annual meeting of the 


Histor 


\ssociation will be held this year at the 


twenty-fifth 
Coast Branch of the American 
rsity of Oregon, Eugene, under the presi 
of Professor H. I. Priestley, of the de 
ent ol history ot the University of Cah 
, who will take as the title of his address 
White Knight and the Black Pawn.” 

RTMOUTH COLLEGE, New Hampshire, will 
e more than $200,000 under the wil! of 
The 


consisting of the residuary estate of 


Melville Cramer, retired physician. 
ermined value and the principal of $185, 
n trust funds, to revert to the college after 
leath of the first beneficiaries, is to be held 
st by the college and is to be known as 
The in- 


is to be used “to found fellowships for 


R. Melville Cramer Foundation.” 


men, Dartmouth graduates and others, 
have shown unusual ability, especially in 
lies or in original laboratory investigations, 
tipend or emolument for each of whom an- 
y is to be determined by the board of 
tees of said college, but I suggest that it 
not be less than $1,000 or more than 


=? 500 


Tue House of Representatives passed without 
irgument the Howard University item of $1,- 
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The 


aries, $160,000 tor general exper 


249 000, item p vides $350.000 for sal 


S-00.000 to 


be immediately available for the construction 
and equipment of an « al roon 
building, the total cost not t exceed S460,000 
$539,000 was appropriated for tv rls’ dorm 


tories in addition to $190,000 


propriated for the same purpose 
FREE 


plies in the 


text-books and other edu 


Washington, D. C.., pub 


at an estimated initial eost of $245.00 
$100,000 annually thereafter, is proposed 
hill passed by the eenate and tavorab 


ported to the House ol Dece ber 1S Lik 
in its present terms 1s limited to apply to 
pupils in the senior high school and the 1 


grade of the junior high school 


AUTHORIZATION for an appropriat of 
$100,000,000 annually to the ites for the p 
tial support of rural school p ‘ 
bill introduced by Representat Selvig 
(Rep.), of Crookston, Minnesota, on Decer 


14. It provides that this appropriation sl 


made each year out of the federal treasury 
be paid to the states for cooperating \ h ther 
in paying the salaries of teachers, super 


and principals and other current expenses of 


the elementary schools in rural area In an: 
companying statement, Mr. Selv it t 
taxes on farm land in the United Stat 
amounted to $747,000,000, and that the 

come to consider any sound, economic } 
divert back into rural districts some of the \ 


volume of city money to assist in meeting ru 


school eosts. 


THE Regents of the University of M 


sota voted on December 21 to take 

surance policy for more than $6,000,000 p 
viding death and total disability benefits to 500 
in the employ of the iniversity The } 

awarded on a joint bid to the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Minneapo 
and the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance C 


pany of St. Paul. Faculty members will be cov 


ered by $10,000 policies each and employees by 
policies of $1,000 or 


length of their service. The 


$2,000, depending on the 


pre- 


mium will be about $100,000, of which the uni- 


annual gross 


versity will pay slightly under 40 per cent. and 


those insured the remainder. 
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ARCHITECTS are at work on plans for a $400,- 
000 addition to the present headquarters of the 
National Edueation Association at 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. It 


seven stories in height and will contain besides 


will be 


office and work rooms an auditorium and con- 
terence rooms. It provides space for the divi- 


sions of the staff, for the offices of the National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, for the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union and for one or 


The 


completed for occupancy by 


two additional national organizations. 
building is to be 
next July. The funds for the building come 
from life membership enlistments. Having in 
sight over $200,000 from this source, the board 


of trustees thought it safe to go ahead with the 


building. Secretary Crabtree promised from 
$100,000 to $200,000 during the next year. He 


bases his estimate on the enthusiasm at the life 
membership dinner at Atlanta and on the many 
promises of support from the field. 


A $1,500,090 bond issue for the creation of 
a large central school in Baltimore for children 
suffering from physical or mental disabilities 
has been authorized by the Maryland Assembly 
for submission to the vote of the people of that 
city. Baltimore now has a division of special 
education in charge of all special classes for 
mentally and physically handicapped children, 
recently created by the city’s board of school 
Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, formerly 


professor of clinical psychology and director of 


commissioners. 


the bureau of special education and psychoedu- 
vational elinie of Miami University, is its di- 
rector. 
Dr. Wallin has planned courses in Johns Hop- 


In cooperation with a staff of assistants 


kins University for special class teachers, school 
mental hygiene workers and investigators of 
problem children. 


AppED impetus, according to the Christian 
Science Monitor, was given the movement for 
the construction of buildings for the proposed 
New York State Training Schools for Boys at 
Warwick, Orange County, by an indorsement 
just given the project by delegates attending 
the New York State Conference of Social 
Workers. An allocation of $2,500,000 will be 
asked of the legislature from the $10,000,000 
available each year for building The buildings 
will be on 671 acres of land recently obtained 
from New York City by the state. It is in- 
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tended to house about 500 boys to start 
with facilities eventually to take ear 
boys. It will take the place of the 70-3 
House of Randall’s Island 
state has agreed to turn Randall’s Is 

to New York City as soon as the new 


Refuge on 


tien is ready for use, in return for the 0 
The plans for 


County property. 
call for 20 separate cottages as houses 
boys, vocational shops, school and cha; 
a dozen buildings for the staff, four 

tration buildings, two groups of farm b 
and a power house. The boys will b 

agriculture, carpentry, tinsmithing, p 

plumbing, printing and general mechani 
in modern, well-equipped shops. Ba 

laundry work may also be learned in th 
tution shops. 


ACCORDING to a report made by 
Beha, assistant director of foreign langu 
ine New York City schools, during the 
years there has been an increase of 44.5 
cent. in the senior high-school enrolment 
dents in German elasses. In October, 1927, t 
registration was 7,354 pupils and 


had risen to 10,649 pupils. During 


year alone there has been an increas 22 
per cent. in enrolment. The junior hig 
figures show an increase in one year ot! 
cent., although it is noted that in October, 1928 
only 1,367 pupils were studying Germa 
more than 29,000 chose to study French. Int 
junior high schools more than half of th 
dents are taking French. The percentag 
French is much lower in the senior high se! 
a third of the students prete 


French, with Spanish and Latin next. In t 


where about 
Italian classes 2,042 are enrolled this year, « 
pared with 1,833 a year ago. Latin has 

losing many students in the high schools, the 
rolment in October, 1929, being 25,391 

senior high schools and 3,441 in the junior hig 
schools, against 29,280 and 3,235, respectiv: 
in 1927. Spanish has also lost enrolments. 
1928 32,298 students were taking the languag 
and this year the registration is 4 per cent 


| 


low that figure. In the junior high schools t 
two-year decrease has been 11 per cent. 

THE second World Congress of Orthodox 
Jews, “Aguda Jisroel,” was held in Vienna re 


cently under the presidency of Dr. Pinkas Kobo. 
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ng the activities since the first congress 

} it was reported that 250 girls’ schools, 
18,000 pupils, had been founded within 
three years in Poland, in addition to a 
mber of elementary schools established 
ania and Germany and a university 
Lublin. A gift of $100,000 had been 


Rabbi Schapiro, out of his earnings 
ecturing, toward the educational fund of 
which served to teach 15,000 stu 


he Talmud. 


Polish minister of education announces 
University of Cracow will be closed for 
ths. This measure was taken to end stu- 
ts. Since the beginning of the fall term 
ir the old hostility between Polish and 
tudents has taken the form of regular 
yattles. Several students were recently 
in an encounter in the publie gardens, 
the following day the Polish students 
1 meeting at which they adopted a reso 
asking that the number of Jewish stu- 
be limited and a quota of Jewish corpses 
pplied for medical students in proportion 
number of Jews studying medicine. 
also demanded punishment of all Jewish 
nts guilty of attacks on their fellow-stu 
Jewish student caps were burned as a 


in the courtyard of the university. 


pING to an Associated Press dispatel 
(Angora another of the new Turkey’s radi- 
turnings from the east toward the west is 
ted by an order from the Kemalist govern- 
for the total suppression in all Turkish 


lan- 


ls of courses in Arabie and Persian, 
; which have been the bases of all Turkish 
re. The suppressed courses will be re- 
by courses in Latin and ancient Gree] 
rround that western culture, with which 
ey is now to impregnate herself, is based 
se classic languages. Another innovation 


e the teaching of English in al! schools. 


s reported in the Christian Science Moni- 
that the Child Welfare Association of 


i 


eV, composed of twenty members of the 


ish Parliament, has organized a special 
ission for working the Anatolian Project. 


ks relating to the upbuilding of youth, text- 


oks for students of social work, and a maga- 





project, as wel 


existing ré ligi 


eountry into pri 
ishes the a tiquated torm ol 
modern conditions, 


lancuages and 


addition to that of 


velop rapidly. 


constructed during the p: 
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stadium seating 30,000 persons. Marshal 
Chang is specially interested in the develop- 
ment of athletics among the students. The 
faculty of Northeastern University includes 
graduates of 17 different American colleges and 


universities, 


THe “Opera Montessori” has organized a spe- 
cial international course of training in the 
Montessori method to be held at Rome from 
the beginning of January until the end of June, 
1930, under the auspices of the Italian govern- 
ment. <A diploma will be given to those who 
have attended the course regularly and have 


passed the examination at the end. 


Ir is announced that 13,829 children of Ital- 
ian workers resident abroad availed themselves 
of the facilities granted them this year to spend 
their summer holidays in Italy. Of this num- 
ber 6,185 came from France, 450 from Ger- 
many, 290 from Austria, 160 from England and 
204 from the United States. 


A COLLECTION of educational films has been 
allotted to each of the nineteen regions of Italy 
for adoption in the schools. These films are 
supplied free of charge by the “Luce” institu- 
tion, after being selected by a special commis- 
sion of teachers. There is also a movement to 
provide each school with a machine for project- 
ing these films. In Piedmont, which heads the 
list, there are 431 such machines. This province 
is closely followed by Venezia, which has 419. 


On taking formal direction of the Italian 
Ministry of Education, Signor Giuliano denied 
any intention of making “immediate and radical 
changes in the organization of the school and 
of culture,” and assured the officials that the 
change in the name of the minisiry did not in- 
volve a contradiction with the past. The unity 
of “instruction” and of “education” had already 
been accepted and acted upon by the Gentili re- 
forms. The immediate tasks before them, the 
minister said, were to develop physical culture, 
and to give greater attention to art and music 
in the schools. With this object the Balilla or- 
ganization had been brought under the ministry, 
entry to museums had been made free and the 
teaching of music, especially choral singing, was 


to be developed. 


In a report recently issued the British Board 





of Education points out that Germany 
more one of the leading commercial count 
the world. The board’s survey of 
schools shows that comparatively few 
offer German, while nearly all teach | 


In addition to urging “a substantia] 
in teaching German, it is stated that 
too, is lagging far behind French in th, 
but not in the world, for which scho 


posed to be a preparation. 


Nature reports that the London Cow 
ceil is this winter again making provi 
comprehensive series of lectures « 
aspects of school work. A handbook ¢ 
titles and synopses of lectures and « 
been issued recently from the Cou 
Among the special lectures under t! 
of geography are one by Mr. F. J. i 
on the Sahara, one by Mr. J. M. Wi 
Greenland and one by Mr. A. Hamilton | 
the Amazon. Mr. R. Phillips is giving 
on weather study in schools. The m: 
section includes a course on school g: 
Professor T. P. Nunn and another b) 
C. Fletcher on the teaching of mat 
there are also courses on psychology 
to school work. Science in boys’ and 
schools is dealt with in other courses; D 
Clay is giving a course on recent dev: 
in physies and Professor C. R. Darling 
on electricity in the home. Science tea 
also offered tickets of admission to the 
of several scientific societies. The 
teachers working in London, Croydon, Kk 
Middlesex average less than 25 cents a | 
TuHeE British minister of education has 
attention drawn by Lord Astor to a sche 
contributory university scholarships estab 
by the staffs of the post offices in | 
and district, under which the post off 


ployees make a minimum contribution 

week to a fund for maintenance schola 
to be held by their sons, daughters, 0: 
specified relatives. The idea, originated 
E. G. Horwill in the Plymouth Post Of 


} ) 


been taken up with great enthusiasm 
district, and a large proportion of the em; 
in an area covering the western part of | 
and the whole of Cornwall are subscribing. 1! 
first exhibition was taken up by a student at the 
opening of the present term, at the University 
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South-West. The scheme has the 


of the Plymouth Education Authority, 


» of the 


their request Lord Astor conveyed the 
of the scheme to Sir Charles Trevelyan. 
ster, in reply, congratulated the Ply- 


Post UOthee workers on the initiative dis- 


S JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT 


\UBTEDLY the most astounding phenome- 
{merican edueation to-day is the sudden 
institutions 


pid ereation ot the new 


as junior colleges. They now number 
new ones spring up literally every few 
They possess more than 51,000 students, 
buildings, land and equipment reach 
ishing value of more than $91,000,000. 
te in the union, except Nevada, South 
1, Rhode Island, Vermont and Wyoming, 
several states supporting a surpris 
irge number. Texas, for instance, has 
fornia 36, Iowa 28, Missouri 24 and 
18. Ohio possesses 16, Kentucky 14, 
ee 13 and Virginia 12. 
ther this is a mushroom growth, destined 
time as an educational 


sh for a brief 


1 then speedily wither, is a question not 


wered in school circles. Of the 395 


colleges 200 have been born within the 
teen years, and of the remaining 195 a 
umber have been re-created from church 
; that have given up the struggle to retain 
year curriculum. 
hat has caused this sudden development of 
ew type of institution? In the first place, 
1as been that terrific pressure of numbers 
larger universities, especially state, which 
ised these great schools to encourage the 
ling of local two year colleges to retain the 
r students at home. Then there is the 
ng tendency to found municipal univers 
supported by city taxation, and the junior 
e, In many a town, may be the first step 
it direction. Third, there is the sincere 
of many a parent that his boy or gir! 
een the ages of seventeen and nineteen is 
than on distant 
that 


ry town to boast the possession of a college. 


r at home some campus. 


rth, there is overweening desire of 





And, fifth, there is too often that lurking desire 
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played, and said he was particularly pi ased to 


note the provision in the scheme for the 


DISCUSSION 


scholar’s residence in one of the colleg Nalis, 
since he was convinced that students had much 
to gain trom mixing Lreely with contemporaries 
of different interests and bents of mind 
of many a high-school principal to be k 
as a college president, and the more or k 
latent desire of many a high-school teach 
be known as a “college professo1 

Whatever the reasons, the fact rema 
both the junior colleges and the students 
them have increased in numbers, during the 
last fifteen years, with huge s ct ( Lornia 
has 7,844 junior coliege students; lex ha 
6,801, Some of the individ lai institullol are 
possessed ol si ident bodies ol no I i ( 
Thus Crane Junior College, Chicago, | 3.014: 
Kansas City Junior College, 1,508; ¢ fl 


Junior College at Ontario, California, 1,329; 
College 


M. C. A. School of Tech 


nology more than 1,100. 


Junior 
Cleveland, Ohio, Y. 


Sacramento 


But, on the other hand, 183 of the 395 have 


less than one hundred students each; a very 
large number possess less than thirty ident 
and it is significant that fifty-five of ich col 
leges did not answer the enrolment question ln 
a recent questionnaire. Moreover, when one 
junior college reports an enrolment of but seven 
students, another only nine, two others onl 
each and many others but twenty or twenty-five 
students, it is indeed questionable whether a 
large proportion of these colleges have ny 
justification for their existence. 

Who maintains this multitude of two-year co 
leves? The answer to the questionnaire indi 
cates that cities and towns support by taxation 
115 of them, that states finance twenty, that the 
various American churches maintain 149, it 
the Y. M. C. A. supports five and that the 
remainder are private, probably with some en 
dowment. That in many instances these junio 
colleges are a heavy financial burden upon the 
communities or denominations fostering them 


ean not be doubted. At least hitty-four ol these 
institutions charge no tuition or 
this meaning, of course, that the entire financial 


burden is shouldered by the taxpayers or mem 
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< 


bers of the churches. A very large number of 


junior colleges charge but $75 or less for tui- 
tion, and in only a half dozen cases do the fees 
amount to $400 or more. 

As might be expected, almost all the public 
and state junior colleges are coeducational, as 
well as various church junior colleges—260 of 
them, to be exact—but there are in the United 
States 106 junior colleges for women only and 
that of the 


either the 


29 would seem 


for men only. It 


106 for women a large number are 
old-time four-year woman’s colleges foreed by 
accrediting agencies to reduce themselves to 
two-year curricula, or the old-fashioned “female 
seminaries” or “finishing schools” that never at 
tempted to give more than a two-year “finish- 
ing” to the “young ladies.” 

As to the work done in the great majority of 
well, just here is 


American junior colleges— 


where more investigation is needed. In many 
instances these colleges are merely “glorified 
high schools,” with the faculty consisting mainly 
staff. 


Again, many of the junior colleges occupy one 


or wholly of the regular high-school 


end of the high-school building and the high 
school the other end. In a very great number 
the high-school principal is also the “president” 
of the college. 

Under such conditions it is highly probable 
that the objectives and the attitude toward the 
courses of study are those of secondary educa- 
tion and not those of the genuine college. But 
educational circles maintain 


many leaders in 


that all this is exactly as it should be. For, in 
their opinion, the seventeen-year-old high-school 
graduate is not yet ready for the college or 
university attitude, freedom and methods, and 
should be gradually transformed into a univer- 
sity student. 

Will the phenomenal growth of the past fif 
The answer is according 
Many of the 


present junior colleges are built upon a high- 


teen years continue? 
to the law of supply and demand. 


school enrolment precariously small in itself. 
Thus, what is to become of a junior college now 
possessing fifty-three students, while its at- 
tached high school has only sixty-two students? 
Or, still worse, what is to happen to a junior 
college with seventy-three students, while its 
related high school has but thirty students? 


And there is the question of money. Genuine 
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college instruction, even for the first ty 
is a costly undertaking; the expense f 
man and sophomore sciences alone is a 
beyond the financial ability of severa 
now boasting junior colleges, 

Looming large in the whole matter of 
ous local two-year colleges is the rapid 
birth-rate in America. If the pr 
population of the south be left out of ¢ 
tion, the birth-rate in this country is 1 
to 17 
year—perhaps to 12 within the next 
This facet, plus the restriction of 


is making itself known in the edueati 


in 1,000, and it will be stil] 


Already the colleges are feeling the efi 
enrolment in the freshman classes of A 
fell off this year 3.01 per cent. The 
turned iu the popularity of the colleges. | 
the supply of possible freshmen is di 
or else young men have discovered 
dance at college is ceasing to be a 
a “white collar job” and a high socia 
The fact remains that for the first 
the days before the World War the An 
freshman class has diminished rath 
ereased, and leaders in the edueatio: 
are prophesying a still 
Under the conditions it is a 


creater deer 
year. 
whether the junior college movement 
reached its peak. 

Cart Ho 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


WHY NOT MORE GUIDANCE? 
One who observes the great throng | 


school and college students who ap 


tner 


have no definite objective in view o 
the completion of a “course of study” 
help being impressed with the idea that 


thing is wrong somewhere. Probably 





age observer will not hazard an opinior 
where the trouble lies, and many who do, f 
to go to the bottom of the issue. 

There can’t be a great deal of inherent dif 
ference between the children of any two consect- 
tive generations, and probably every genera! 
since Adam 
down out of the coconut tree, if you prefer 
imagined that its young people were going 
the bow-wows or some other place they should 
go. It just isn’t in the endowment of the aver- 


(or since our ancestors 


rden variety of immature human to 


himself and his environment in order tu 
ne what his life work should be or what 
iid do to prepare for it. In fact, most 
iven't the necessary background for 
even though they realized the advisabil 
ing some intelligent choice based on 
reason rather than sentiment. 
isu illy have some attainable or un 
e goal or objective for the young hope 
hasn’t any trace of scientific interest 
1 make of him a Thomas A. Edison 
1, and if he can’t even lead a playmate 
goal the presidency of the 
tates. It is no wonder there are so 
ts in society. 
on the other hand, is the average schoo] 
solve this momentous problem which 


the most vital our civilization has to 


In most instances, practically nothing 


ndergarten to the graduate school of the 
We seem to be perfectly content to 
eneration aiter generation to drift along 
economic obstruction somewhere along 
it river of life catches and makes them 
s for the remainder of their earthly 
hostages to our unique system of eco 
slavery. 


lave I a 


convineed that there is a satisfactory answer 


remedy to suggest? If I wer 


; 


[ wouldn’t waste the effort to attract attention 


to this page. The time is past when any teach- 
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er’s principal function is to cram information 
into children by the old e-loading process, 
We are more interested to-day. or least we 
should be more interested to- iv, in helping 
children to analyze and solve te’ probiems, 
; " ; ; } + , 
using informational facts mers as tools and 
materials with which to work, than we are in 
creating walking, talking eney pedia With 
this as our general educational goal why not 
make a desperate effort in every schoolroom to 
assist the children in analyzing themselves 
! + + } 
re i mm to Iie seri Worl ol ‘ wi ad 
which all must eveé i rive ‘ | 
Presumably the pri ) ea t 
I being done ol? 1 muc!l er s t 
ls Ss because so I vi have ed 
{ nna tal nel ; y } 
to undertake such a task, or have e\ een l 
at there is such a problem cor ynit 


so-called educators of the world. 


ot ‘ 
are like most other human beings—they do or 
what they were taught to do Wi] b 
to make educati- nal quidan a require! 


the “stock in trade” of every one who prepare 


n? We are ma 


dozens of less important offerings ot the cur! 


for the teaching protessi 


lum requirements in our 


teachers colleges. 


Isn't 1t about time to drop 


yme of the least important and consider the 
vital issues in the educational process? 
C. E. H 
ADA) STAT I ACH I Lo FE“ 


ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


thar PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS—A FACTOR 
not IN ADMISSION TO THE EASTMAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Ar the Eastman School of Music the admis 
ion program for regular course students, can- 
fail lidates for the bachelor of music degree and the 
Eastman certificate of music, has developed to 


dif the extent that certain concrete requirements for 
eu- entrance have crystallized in the light of the 

school’s curriculum. These requirements which 
ed applicants must meet are (1) the academic, 
ha determined by high-school credits; (2) musical 

achievement, both practical and theoretical, de- 
in’t termined by questionnaire inquiries and by 
ver means of instrumental and vocal auditions, and 


(3) capacity for musical growth, 
by certain psychological tests. The order in 
which these three factors are stated parallels the 
administrative procedure in the admission 
cram. It is the third 


concerned, the 


factor with which 

communication 1s capacity for 

musical growth as measured in terms of certain 
+ 


psychological tests. 


The psychological tests used are the six Sea 


shore Measures of Musical Talent (piteh, in 
tensity, time, consonance, memory and rhythm) 
and a non-musical test, the Iowa comprehension 
test. The Seashore tests are measures of specific 


musical capacities; the comprehension test mea 


sures ability to comprehend what one reads, a 
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factor in intellectual response. By a classifica- 
tion of the combined six music test centiles into 
a graded scale of A, B, C+, C-, D, E, where A 
is the highest, and a classification of the com- 
prehension centile into the same graded seale, a 
test combination for each regular course appli- 
cant is stated in terms of the composite music 
test estimate and the comprehension test esti- 
mate. Any one student may have an A A test 
combination or a B C+ test combination or a 
C+ C-— test combination, ete., wherein the first 
letter is always the composite music test classifi- 
cation and the second letter is the comprehen 
sion test classification. 

These test combinations have been given de- 
grees of meaning in terms of students’ first 
semester achievement in the regular course. As 
soon as first semester marks were available stu- 
dents were given a fivefold classification as to 
their probable success in the course. This 
classification was expressed in terms of Safe, 
Probable, Possible, Doubtful and Discouraged. 
The test combinations of students so classified 
on the basis of first semester marks were then 
tabulated, and the greatest frequency of each 
test combination in any one group determined 
its location for the transfer of a test combina- 
tion into one of the five groups. For example, 
the B B test combination occurred more often 
for those predicted Probable from first semester 
marks than it did for those predicted Safe or 
Possible, hence an applicant with a B B test 
combination is considered a probable student 
for the course. 

The development of this interpretation of test 
combinations in terms of the fivefold classifica- 
tion has been stated in a tentative cumulative 
key of test combinations in a recent monograph 
entitled “Prognosis of Musical Achievement.” 
Its development up to that time was based upon 
three entering classes comprised of 351 en- 
trants. The addition of first semester data for 
the 108 students in the entering class of 1928 
has not altered the former cumulative key. It 
is now possible to present the key based upon 
four entering classes totaling 459 cases. In this 
cumulative key, stated in Table I, the letter at 
the left in each column is the music test esti- 
mate; the letter at the right is the comprehen- 
sion test estimate. The consistent order in 
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TABLE I 
CUMULATIVE KEy* 


Diseour- Doubt Possi Prot 

aged ful ble able C 
C+ E B ft A E A ( 

C— ( ( ( B ¢ A |) 

Cc C C+ D B D B I 


* Number of cases, 459. 


which these test combinations have 
themselves within each group may b« 
A musical talent is in the Safe ar 
groups; the B talent in the Probab 
sible groups; the C + talent in the P 
Doubtful groups, and the C-— talent 
Doubtful and Discouraged groups. 
The justification of such a fiveto 
tion has been discussed in the abov 
monograph from several points of vir 
specific groups of students, namely, 
ences among the five groups for th 
class of 1925 with a three-year acade: 
and the discrimination between 
groups designated as Safe and the 
lowest groups designated as D. D. 
Disecouraged) for the three entering 
1925, 1926 and 1927. The order in 
five groups are indicated—Safe th 
Probable next, Possible next and Doubt! 
couraged the lowest—is justified fron 
lowing points of view: (1) the perce: 
annual academic survivors increases f1 
lowest group to the highest; (2) the per 
of dismissals, due to low academic re 
creases from the lowest group to th: 
with 50 per cent. of the dismissals occur 
the D. D. group; (3) the scholarshi 
honors are held by the upper groups and 
by the lower groups; (4) students in the 
groups participate to the greatest ext 
instrumental and vocal recitals at the sc! 
(5) the students of the Safe group su 
those of the D. D. group in practical 








. 28, 1929] 


music and academic subjects accord 
irks as recorded in the registrar’s office. 
possible to supplement these points ol 
the facts of graduation. Four years 
normal period for completion of the 
the 1925 


d be graduated by June, 1929. Of 


+ ] + ; ? 7 
irse, Students In entering 


trants, sixteen, or 55 per cent., of the 
lents were graduated; fifteen, or 38 
of the Probable students were grad 
enty, or 32 per cent., of the Possible; 

) per cent., of the Doubtful, and none 

) uuraged students were eraduated, in 
if the 


continued 


Discouraged students in the 
their 
res show that the per cent. of those 


each of the 


aiter second year. 


ite in 
lily from the Doubtful 
p This total of 


the 1925 class who were graduated 


groups in 


to the 


five 
group 
gives a fifty-five 
1929, which is 34 per cent. of all those 
red and 47 per cent. of those who com 
These 
} 


rely to the graduation record of those 


{ t 
‘ rst 


semester. percentages 
ed in 1925 and completed the course 
four-year period. Of the fifty-five who 
four, or 7 per cent., classified Doubt 


02 


3 per cent. in the Safe, Probable 
ile groups. 
is to the development of this cumula 
f test combinations the Seashore tests 
re used to determine the critical point 
musical 
Appli 
that time were required to have music 
es of A, B, C+ or C 


1) and E talent, or those in the lowest 


sion after the academic and 


ent requirements were satisfied. 


This ex 


BOOKS AND 


7 psychologies of le arning. By Boyp 
DE, IV, 305 pp., Boston, 1929. 
ame author in his “Modern Educational 


es” was mainly eritical; in the present 
ile still eritieal, he is also constructive. 
ode of procedure is first to present and 

to reject in suecession the theories of mind 
stance, as mental states and as behavior, 
n to develop his own view-point that 


This 


s conscious or purposive behavior. 
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30 ecentiles. For the enterine class of 
critical point for entrance was determined by 
the cumulative key and placed ju 


Diseouraged group, making it possible 


those to enter who classified Sat Probabk 
Possible and Doubtful This meant that 
dents with an A musical talent o Bon 
talent regardless of the econ prehe ! core 
could enter the regular cours b ‘ 
with a C+ musical talent must have a compr: 
hension test score of D or above and 

with a C— musical talent must have a comp: 


» BD 
Aor B 


hension test seore ot 


The recognition of the various degree 
musical capacities upon which depend th 
ous degrees of musical achievement 
rally led to the identification of better 1 eal 
talent, and this in turn has create finite 
vances in selection. It pred fron 
increasing demands of the music eur 
lum and the high academic mortality of those 
who comprise the Doubtful rroup | t the new 
critical score for admission to the recular e 
of the Eastman School of Musie w be ] ed 
above the Doubtful group, and ap int 
make test combination cores hich « ty 
them as Possible, Probable or Saf be the 
only ones permitted to be n the ( . 
will produces a more homoge! ! , p in 
talent. With the inevitable unity of purpos 
exhibited by this more ho ne p 
ereater strides can take place in the constructive 
program of individual adjustment and improve 


ment in methods of traini 


LITERATURE 


view is admittedly behavioristie, though not be 


haviorism, and is deseribed by tl uuthor as 
pragmatic. In connection with each type ol 
psychology its implications for the learning 
process are developed. 

The argument runs as follow There are 
historieal reasons, no longer valid to-day, for 


atter as distinet 


Many 


nd as a substance 


regarding mind and m 
thinkers have regarded the mi 
reasons W 


for a number of upon scrutiny, 
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turn out to be unsatisfactory. One offspring of 
the theory of mind as substance is held to be 
the theory of formal discipline. But both ex- 
perimentation and _ physiological psychology 
lead us to reject formal discipline and faculty 
psychology, though retaining the conception ot 
transfer of training. An exposition is given of 
the doctrine of mental states in terms of Locke, 
Hume, James and Ladd, which again upon ex 
amination is rejected by the author. Having 
lost its “soul” in the theories of James, psychol- 


gives up the “ghost.’”’ But in the case 


ory now 
of Herbart the doctrine of mental states, pass 
ing into the doctrine of “appreciation,” became 
educationally effective in many valuable ways. 
Physiological psychology in its origin and de 
velopment has made it difficult to conceive mind 
either as substance or as mental state, or as a 
‘sause of bodily action, and leads on to the pro 
posal to do away with “mind” altogether as a 
mode of explanation (page Anaxagoras!) and 
to reduce psychology to physiology. Human 
behavior, including memory and thinking, is 
then to be studied in mechanical terms by means 
of physics and chemistry (“behaviorism”) and 
to be understood by the aid of the concepts of 
the native and conditioned reflexes. On a be- 
havioristic basis learning is turned into a pas- 
sive process on the part of the pupil, the teacher 
again becoming the center as with Herbert. The 
author holds that Thorndike, though using the 
terms of a dualism between mind and matter, is 
really a behaviorist, holding that learning is all 
of the conditioned reflex type. Thorndike’s 
“conduction unit” is held to be inadequate to 
explain purposive behavior, in that first any 
response gives “satisfaction,” then only the 
“right” response. But what makes one response 
“right” and another “wrong”? This Thorndike 
is said not to show. The answer introduces 
the idea of environment and the Gestalt. The 
present dilemma of psychology is that between 
the doctrine of mental states and behaviorism. 
Both doctrines are said to arise out of dualism 
and beth are held to be unsatisfactory. Monism 
can not be secured by reducing matter to mental 
states, and mental states, like colors, are not 
movements, 

So it is proposed that we make a new ap- 
proach to the problem of purposive behavior. 
The environment helps to determine the adap- 


tive behavior of the organism, as K 
Koffka and Ogden say. Conscious beha 
unique: it depends on the response, 
stimulus, as primary, and on the stimu 
changing environmental pattern. \\ 


ence things in terms of our reaction t 


The peculiarity of conscious behay “ 
cisely in this progressive making over of 
lus. This is the everlasting differe: 
purposive and mechanical behavior 
peculiar relation of stimulus and res] 
tutes what we call mind or intelligence: 
behavior requires no entity called mi 


state to explain it. It runs itself. 


Things have meaning because of 
arity or (2) pointing to a suggest 
which a concept has been formed. But 
the basis of epistemological monism, 
is admittedly a mystery. On the b 
pragmatie psychology, education m 
regarded as creative, reconstructive 
ence, and recognizing individual 
The function of education is to rek 
gence in improving the environment of 1 

Thus far the argument. The boo 
able, stimulating, valuable and uncrit 
preciative of the writings of Dr. Dr 

Some doubts remain in the “purp 
havior” of the reviewer. If color 
movement nor yet a mental state, wh 
And so with the other sensations. It 
ception of an object is a certain typ: 
sponse to the object, what is the awareness 
the perception? And what kind of physiolog 
cal response is an image? or a thought? or t 
sense of the Ought? This account of pur] 
behavior leaves no place for misbehavior. H 
after all, is purposive behavior as defined, 
an organic response to a changing pattern, 
“mechanical” than a reflex or a complex retiex 
It may be more flexible and less rigid, but « 
tainly no less determined by the total situat 
and not at all teleological. Purposive bela”: 
is not purposed; and, if not purposed, 
mechanical, however adaptive. It is tru 


; 
¥ 


5 


creative education is inconsistent with behavio! 


nt wot 


ism, but it is not shown to be inconsistent 


the psychology of either the soul-substance or 


the mental state types. It is claimed that % 


1 Pp. 247, 249. 
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H 
d 
u 
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ef consciousness as “purposive behavior” 
: intelligence to work for better social 
ent. but it is not clear that intelligence 
ised to think about the nature of the 
se. which, however, it can obviously do 

eases. Bode may explain “purposive 
r.” but how can “purposive behavior” 
Bode, as the theory requires? A man 
n write as well as Bode probably has 
nd than he allows himself. Being prag 
for a sentence, it is not clear that th 


e process, if concerned only with “pur 
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posive behaviors” and not selves and perso! 


elities, has any particular dignity or worth. 
pons 

And really, if consciousness does not exist, how 

re we aware that it does not? A ul more 


than “purposive behavior” 


he is at least a thoughtful, sensitive, purposer 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


RELATIVE VALUES OF INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS AND MATRICULATION ExX- 
AMINATIONS AS MEANS OF ESTI- 

MATING PROBABLE SUCCESS 
IN COLLEGE 


me years past, the students enrolled in 

gy 1 at McGill University have been 

ne or two intelligence tests, both for 
mation of the department staff and to 

ze the students themselves with test 

In 1926-27 the tests used were Thur 
Psychological Examination for College 
nen and the Revision of U. S. Army 
issued by the Psychological Corporation. 
paring the scores with aggregate schol- 
records of the freshman year (most ef 
tudents enrolled were sophomores, a few. 
iassmen), we were surprised to find em. 
low correlations: with Thurstone, 144 

r equals .173 = .054; Alpha, 139 cases, 
r equals .173 = .055. We were still more sur- 
to find that, on comparing matriculation 

rds (only MeGill Matriculation Examina- 
scores could be used, as no numerical ree- 

rds are available for other candidates) with 
arship in freshman year, for 134 cases, 
equals .747 = .052, The intercorrelations are, 
tween Thurstone and Matriculation, 127 cases, 
equals .282 = .055; Alpha and Matriculation, 
126 cases, r equals .242 + .056. So neither test, 
m the evidence of our sampling, adds anything 
to the value of Matriculation in estimating suc- 
cess in the freshman year. Our data, it is true, 
are not based upon a random sample of fresh- 


men but upon survivors of the freshman year 


of behavior. Education is not the r 1¢ 
tion ol experience—it is the reco) ruction ol 
persons who have experiences. 
Herman H. Hor» 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 

who have elected P ve iB view « 
the correlations obtained, it seems that any 
inequality of selection would bear more heavily 
ipon Matriculation than Inte ence (a l 

red by the tests). So a discreet ence 
cerning tis value of intelligence tests in select 
ing candidates for college entran was a 
able he re. 

The above should not be tak 
that selection for intelligence, by MeGill re 
quirements, is not severe. The A pha cores ol 


our sample run from 118 to 195, with average 
at 164, above the upper quartile of all except 
two of the college groups reported in Cl t 
[V of “Army Mental Tests,” by Yoakum and 
Yerkes. 

Although the state of affairs set down above 
is, on its face, so unsatisfactory to a psycholo 
gist, certain comments are in point. The high 
correlation given by Matriculation is undoubt 


edly partly due to the fact that the papers are 


set by the same men who assess the hievs 
ments of freshmen at MeGill. The work of the 
freshman year, although some options are 


rranted, does not include any branches of study 
that are new to the students, exes pt that Greek 
or German may be begun in ‘college, and the 
content of the courses is more directly con 
tinuous with that of the high-school curriculum 
than is the case in most American colleges, So 
we may claim that the correlation obtained 1s 
not an indication of validity of the Matricula 
tion standings as means of estimating probabl 
success in the distinctive work of the college, 


but that it reveals primarily merely the tendency 
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of all the students, bright and dull (compara- 
tively), to keep on the same level of achieve- 
ment in the same type of course. The low cor- 
relation between intelligence and scholarship 
may be due to lack of validity in the intelli- 
gence tests used or to a failure on the part of 
the course of study to secure the best efforts 
of the students. In view of our own results 
elsewhere and the general trend of the litera- 
ture, and especially of May’s study at Syracuse,’ 
we were inclined to believe in the latter alterna- 
At Acadia University, where there are 
affecting 


live. 
perhaps fewer distracting factors 
scholarship in the early part of the course than 
in a large urban university, the writer found 
much higher correlations. In the season 1922— 
23, the correlation between the Terman Group 
Test and scholarship, based on 84 cases, was 
415. high in 
intelligence but known to be exceptionally lazy, 
and one low in intelligence but exceptionally 
industrious, raises the correlation to .517. The 


Test scores and 


Dropping out three students 


correlation between Terman 
scholarship in first term of the second year, for 
thirty-three cases of the same class, was .466. 
With 55 cases from the class entering in 1923, 
the Otis Self-administering Test, Higher Ex- 
amination, gave a correlation with scholarship 
of .420. As the difference in the results could 
hardly be attributed to the test used and it 
might fairly be expected that the attitude of 
students towards their work would improve in 
the later years of the course, we lay low, await- 
ing further evidence. 

At the beginning of the season 1927-28, a 
check-up with scholarship in Psychology 1 gave 
much more encouraging results. Prediction 
value of Matriculation was comparatively low, 
and both tests came up. The correlations are: 
Psychology 1 and Matriculation, 141 cases, r 
equals .359 + .049; Psychology 1 and Alpha, 
r equals .387 + .049; Psychology 1 and Thur- 
stone, 177 cases, r equals .234 + .049. A simple 
pool of Matriculation and the two intelligence 
tests gives with Psychology 1 r equals .428.? 
Matriculation and Alpha pooled give with Psy- 
chology 1 r equals .476. The multiple correla- 
tion between Psychology 1 and Matriculation 

1‘*Predicting Academic Success,’’ J. of Educ. 
Psych., 1923. 

2 Cf. Holzinger, ‘‘Statistical Methods in Educa- 
tion,’’ formula 49. 
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and beth tests is somewhat under 48 


virtual weights (i.e., weights not 
accordance with standard deviations) 
Alpha, .36; Thur 


Thurstone test can 


triculation, .29; 
Evidently, the 
dropped from further consideration 
tion with this sample group. Th 
correlation between Psychology l and 
Alpha is. .477, 
Matriculation, .28; A 


lation and and 
weights are: 
The simple pool is practically as ¢ 


of the true weights—in both cases r 


standard measures. In practice, 
would be necessary for difference in 
ard deviations. 

We now have at hand the aggre; 
arship records for the second and t! 
The numbers are somewhat reduced 
fers to allied schools of the universit: 
as departures from the institution, but 
cases remain to give significant results. S 


1 


Year Scholarship and Matriculation, 115 . 
give r equals .512 > .048; Second Year s 
arship and Alpha, 139 cases, r equals 32 
051. Third Year Scholarship and Mat: 
tion, 104 cases, give r equals .478 = .052; T! 
Year and Alpha, 122 cases, r equals .3{3 
Plainly, Matriculation is less and less eff: 
as basis of estimate, and test intelligen 
more and more, as the course goes on 
content diverges more and more from 
Tabulati 

the correlation coefficients given above © 
the trend more clearly. (The Thurston 
omitted as not adding anything of valu 


the high-school curriculum. 


other measures with this group.) 


Matriculation Aly 





First Year Scholarship... 747 
Matriculation ...... 242 
Ries) equals .747 

Beta,,, equals .749 Beta,,.. equals 





Alpha adds nothing of value to Matriculation 
in estimating success in first year. 

As Psychology 1 differs more in content tr 
the first year course than the second year or 
third year as whole, the data in connection Wi 
our course may be set down as representing 4 
further stage in the trend. 











Matriculation Alp! 
S larship 012 326 
juals .5 
juals .46 Beta,,, equals .2 
quais Doz Ti(2 plus 2 plas 3) EQUALS 005 
s .63X, plus .11X, - 1.48 
f the true weights with 111 cases 
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Matriculation Alpha 


xy | 209 87 
quals .477 


; equals .28 


A76 


Beta,,, equals .32 

equals 
correlations do not give an adequate in- 
the relative value of Matriculation and 
rence tests as basis of estimate, owing to 
the The 
ms show some departures from linearity, 


ture of distributions. seatter 


relationships are affected far more sig 
tly by heteroseedasticity. Consolidated 
tion of the data will therefore give addi- 
insight into the problem. Scholarship 


en tabulated as nearly as possible, from 


itter diagrams already used in working 

orrelations, in accordance with the McGill 
ements for first and second class honors 

passing grades; when this study was begun 

e were, for first class, 75 and up; for second 

= ass, 60 to 74; for a pass, 40 to 59. Last year, 
passing grade was raised to 50. The change 
have had some effect upon the trend of the 
tabulated for the third year, though no 
effect is apparent from the tables. It is 
ps worth while, in order to avoid false 


rences, to eall attention to the fact that the 


or marking systems of most Canadian universities 

' wer figures than those in vogue in the 
| States. This 
irds of scholarship. 


does not imply lower 
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First 7 

Yi 60 to 74 

5S ar { 
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ALPH ‘ Psy ( I 
Ts » , lee 
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i? t 

First 75 uy l 

Year t to 74 2 

Sch ir ) Pv 

st oY to o9 ] } 
Below } 
McGILL MATRICULATI 
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Second 75 up 0 j 
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76t 55 t l 1 
x7 . 
“ft 
Second 72 up " f 
Year 60 to 7 ‘ l 1 
Scholar ] 
sh P 39 to 59 24 x 
Below 39 $ . 

* Note the e1 ptiness of bot tne upper left and 
lower right spaces in the above table, showing that 
a composite is more atistac ya pared with 
either Matriculation or Al; than would 
appear to be the cas judging 1 t multip! 
correlation. 


In addition to the change in relative value of 


Matriculation and Alpha revealed by the cor 
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McGILL MATRICULATION 
51 to 61to 75 | 
60 14 
T 75 uy ha f $ 
Year 60 to 74 15 l f 
Sel ir 104 cases 
e p Ito 59 17 95 
Below ’ None for wl wi ive matricu 
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"7 s s oO r stu t a single 
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51 to 61 to ia d 
6 74 ? 
Psychology 7' ) 0 l 1 
l 60 to 75 Ss 16 +] 
Marks 10 to 59 i) 18 7 141 caseg 
12 t 9 14 5 { 
ALPHA 
11ISto 142to 166 and 
141 165 up 
Ps\ ology 76up 0 l 3 
| 60 to 75 12 «6 
Marks 10 to 59 13 38 41 166 cases 
12 to 39 10 1] 8 


(One student in one of the special schools of the 
university, who scored 88 in Alpha and about 30 in 
Psychology 1, was included in working out the cor- 
relation between Alpha and Psychology 1 but not 
in any of the other correlations with scholarship, 
and is omitted from the above table.) 





relations, the tables show differences in scatter 
of great practical significancef High standing 
in the intelligence test seems tO be prerequisite 
for success in college, but does not guarantee 
suecess‘} On the other hand, very high mat?icu- 
lation ig a pretty sure sign of success in college, 
but relatively low matriculation is by no means 
a sure sign of low college scholarship, especially 


after the first year. Candidates with very high 
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matriculation are too few to supply a 
college population. If entrance 
are raised, our data show that alo: 
of the unsuccessful students a cons cle 
will be 


students 


honor 


college. (The 


portion of 


matriculation requir 
now actually been raised, from 50 
ject to an average of 60 with no 
410. Our study makes the wisdom of 


We can not 


f’ admission on the basis of 


appear very doubtful. ) 
intelli 
At least fair preparation as indicat 
ably good matriculation standing 
tor high college scholarship. It is « 
success depends upon both ability a 
High matriculation is good evidence 
Fortunately, many students find ther 
the early stage of the college cou 
The cha 


our data, indir 


routine drill work is over. 


tude is revealed by 


though the intelligence test does n 
cisely what students will acco 
present conditions, it does, we may 
reveal with reasonable accuracy w 


expected from them if sufficient 1 


offered for effort on the part 
amount of loafing among capa 
shown by the intelligence test 


Supposing really accurate measui 
gence and scholarship were avail 
still be quite unreasonable to exp 
Ther 
legitimate aims of a college course 


desire pertect cori elation. 


scholarship. Yet scholarship is wort 
and changes of poliey such as wi 
realization of this fact by students 
certainly seem to be called for, in 
our study. Better coordination of e 
eral examinations, elimination of hon 
in single departments, are examples 
changes. Supplementary use of some 
gence test in selection of candidates tor 
sion would surely be helpful. I venturi 
gest also that test results should be to 
and that students of high capacity 
required to maintain a higher level o! 
ship than the ordinary run, as prer 
permission to represent college or class 
leties or other accessory activities. 

Cuester E. kK 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 
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The laughter of childhood, the song of the thrush... 
tints of color on dancing bubbles and tiny clouds drift- 
ing across the sky...abstract, elusive; dut...ah...the 
most elusive thing in the world is tone, that great mys- 
tery so vitally important in the selection of a musical 
instrument. 

For so much is known about tone...and yet so little. 
No one factor can control it. Rather, tone is the achieve- 
ment of a rare balance of design, material and work- 
manship in the creation of a piano. 

Endless research and experiment must contribute new 
and broader knowledge. Materials of proven qualities 
must be selected, and subjected two constant tests. The 


he most. elusive thing in the w 


creation of the piano itself can only be entrusted to the 
handwork of craftsmen—whose long experience and 
love of perfection combine to produce a superb musi- 
cal instrument. 

That is the secret of tone...and the secret of Hardman 
fame. For even more than their exquisite casework and 
life-long durability, Hardman pianos have won and 
held an international reputation, for over 86 years, by 
the warmth and wealth of their inimitable tone. 

A beautifully illustrated and autographed 48-page 
book of world-famous artists will be sent on request if 
you will address Department A-16, Hardman, Peck @ 
Company, 433 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HARDMAN 


Lano{_ 


The Mopernique are the first piano 
cases that reflect the trend of modern 
art work. They have been exclusively 
designed for the Hardman by such well 
known artists as Edward J. Steichen, 
Helen Dryden, Lee Simonson and 
Eugene Schoen. 





Hardman, Peck & Company have cre 
ated pianos with a wide range of prices 
to meet individual requirements. Any in- 
strument may be purchased for a modest 
initial payment with a balarce extended 
over a period of years. They may be 
seen at the better dealers everywhere. 
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